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For the Companion. 


INTERLOPERS. 
In Eight Chapters.— Chapter IV. 
Dorothy and Her New Father. 


Dorothy made no reply. 


of feeling was too great. 
blinded and scarcely knew where she was. 


Indeed she could not | requisites of a soldier is obedience. 
have uttered a word just then; her revulsion | subject himself to his superior and respect his | 
She felt choked and | 


‘Was not that in violation of rules ?’’ inquired | a handsome man. She read his character and 


Colonel Everest, quietly. 


“Oh yes,’’ replied Dorothy. ‘‘That’s why I did 


it. I never obey any one except my—my 
mother.” 


i 


| discipline.” 
“QOho!”’ thought Dorothy. 


At first she had an idea that the gentleman had | to be obedient to him, does he? He thinks he’s 


bent down as if to kiss her, but she had started | my superior, does he? 


back with a gesture of repugnance, and when 


Well, he’ll see —”’ 


But now they gained the reception-room. At 


she looked up again he was standing erect and | the threshold Colonel Everest paused, and stand- 


stalwart by the table, one hand 
resting lightly upon it, the other 
thrust into the breast of his 
closely buttoned coat. 

Colonel Everest did not make 
another attempt to touch her 
hand. He contented himself with 
glancing at her as she stood 
before him, her breast heaving, 
her eyes downcast and her fin- 
gers nervously clutching the lace 
upon her skirt. 

Then he repeated in his full, 
deep voice : 

“And this is Dorothy ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

That wasall. He had asked a 
question and she had answered. 
Dorothy’s heart was bursting 
with the bitter sense of mother- 
want. It was as if she had 
been starving and some one had 
offered her food only to snatch it 
away before her lips could taste 
its sweetness, her body be re- 
vived by its strengthening power. 

If her mother had been there 
it would have been different. 
But she was not, and her unex- 
plained absence cut Dorothy to 
the quick, but she would not ask 
this man why he came alone to 
greet her. 

The Colonel understood the 
quick, keen flash of passionate 
hatred that passed over Dor- 
othy’s face. He knew that she 
was disappointed and angry, and 
guessed rightly that she would 
ask for no explanations. 

“I am sorry that I am here in place of your 
mother. Our voyage across was particularly 
Severe, and both she and Helen were so worn out 
by it that I thought better to have them remain 
in New York. After all, the delay in meeting is 
only of afew hours. We can leave by any train 
you wish to-morrow.” 

“I thought better.” Dorothy raged inwardiy 
against him more bitterly than ever. What 
right had he to prevent her mother from coming 
to her? She was her mother before she was his 
wife and—but she only raised her head high and 
With a little outward tilt of her chin replied : 

“If my mother was not well Iam glad she did 
not come. Do you wish to go upstairs? We 
ane having a reception there and I do not want to 
Miss any more of it.’’ 

There was a twinkle in the Colonel’s brown 
eyes, but Dorothy was not looking at him and 
did not see his amusement at her awkward 
attempt to be haughtily indifferent. 

“What a hostile little enemy I have here,’’ he 

thought to himself, as he replied: “Yes. Cer- 
tainly, Let us go.” And with grave and stately 
dignity he offered her his arm. 
a Dorothy another opportunity, for 
me Deunntly declined the offer. Colonel Everest, 
Surprised at her refusal, glanced down and spied 
the bandage upon her wrist. 

“I see you have met with an accident,” he 


Said in ; nap ‘ 
d im a tone of Sympathy. ‘I hope it is nothing 
Serious.”” 


“ ” ws os 
Oh no,” she replied, with a careless laugh. “I 


— it about a week ago climbing out of the 
indow in the middle of the night. I went out 


on 3 3 
ee lake row ing and when I came back I hurt 
Y arm.” 


She wanted 
desire to m 
could. 
her? 


to shock him. She had a reckless 
tn ake him think as hardly of her as she 
Vhat did she care what he thought of 
He wasn’t her father. 





Her companion did not seem to receive this | the Colonel had seen. 
| intelligence with any marked evidence of surprise | 
| or disapproval. All he said was, ‘One of the first | her to do a mean or dishonest act. 
He must | her, and I know you will.” 


“So he expects me 


ward but warm-hearted Dorothy. 


The lights, instead of gleaming gaily as they 


| saw that he was a man who could win the way- | had seemed to do at first, appeared like so many 


eyes trying to stare her out of countenance, while 


In a few words she sketched the real Dorothy | the merry buzz and hum of the crowd only 


that was hidden under the unpleasant exterior | seemed mocking her unhappiness. 


At the end she said: 


| replied, with grave earnestness. 


and she was forced to excuse herself. 





most graceful of the dancers. 





Miss Lorimer’s duties soon called her away, 


| 


\ 
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“O mamma, mamma!” 


ing aside, permitted Dorothy to pass in before 
him. 

‘For all the world as if she was a young lady,” 
whispered Della Carpenter, who was watching 
them as they entered. 

Miss Lorimer was standing near, and in a 
moment Dorothy made her way to her side and 
whispered, unsteadily : 

‘Miss Lorimer, please talk to him; I can’t. 
I —” and then in a louder tone, untrembling and 
distinct, turning to her companion: 

“Colonel Everest, please let me introduce you 
to Miss Lorimer.’’ Then without another word 
she left them and abruptly disappeared. Neither 
Miss Lorimer nor Colonel Everest could restrain 
a smile which was on neither side one of amuse- 
ment. Miss Lorimer took in the situation at a 
glance. She knew what Dorothy’s disappointment 
must have been at not seeing her mother, and she 
suspected that she had vented it upon the Colonel. 
He saw that she comprehended, and so they were 
at once upon the common ground of a mutual 
understanding. 

The young teacher looked up into the face of 
the handsome, soldierly man beside her and with 
one swift, searching glance saw what it would 
take poor little passion-blinded Dorothy months 
to discover: that here was a true, noble, great- 
hearted gentleman. 

By this time many eyes were turned toward the 
stalwart figure standing, erect and tall, beside the 
slender teacher. 

The head, with its dark hair, just dashed with 
gray at the temples, was held high enough to 

make the large brown eyes appear always looking 
|down at the object of their scrutiny, while the 
| square shoulders and military bearing of the man 
gave him a special air of distinction. 
| The girls whispered among themselves: ‘That’s 
Dorothy’s stepfather. Isn’t he handsome ?”’ 
| Miss Lorimer saw in him something more than 








Presently the shifting and movement of the 
crowd brought her so near to him that his coat- 
sleeve brushed her shoulder. She tried to look 
supremely indifferent to the situation, but her 
scowl was beginning to be altogether too apparent, 
when Marie Pollock came tripping up to her all 
asmile, and banished it by saying: 

“O Dorothy, mamma is right back of me and 
I want you to know her, and —and— Here, 
mamma, this is Dorothy.” 

Then there was nothing to do but for Dorothy 
to present her father to Marie’s mother, and try to 
slip away under cover of the introduction. 

But Mrs. Pollock would not let go her hand, 
saying: ‘‘I have heard so much of Dorothy from 
Marie that I feel I know her already,”’ and after 
a few commonplaces extended a formal invitation 
to Dorothy, through the Colonel, to make Marie 
a visit at Newport during the summer. 

Dorothy turned scarlet with pleasure and was 
about to burst out with a grateful: ‘Oh, thank 
you, Mrs. Pollock. I’d love to go. I'll ask 
mamma if I may,’’ when she heard with a shock 
of dismay her stepfather replying: 

“Thank you, Mrs. Pollock. But I think we 
could scarcely spare her. My wife has been 
separated from Dorothy for so long that she will 
want to keep her beside her now, and as for me— 
I am just about to begin enjoying the thought of 
having my family about me. Iam afraid I could 
not be unselfish enough to lend you Dorothy even 
for a week.”” 

There! He had done it fairly and squarely 
this time. 

Dorothy grew rosy red with anger and deliber- 
ately turned on her heel and left the spot. What 
pag had he, a stranger, to refuse an invitation 
|for her? What right had he to call her ‘his 

family ?*’ She wasn’t ‘his family.’’ She hadn’t 
anything to do with him or he with her. Te was 
| nothing but an interloper. 

















She was standing by the large open French 


‘She is pure gold at heart. I have never known | window behind a screen of palms and looking 
We all love | out into the darkness of the night, and trying to 


crush back the tears, when she suddenly remem- 


‘“‘You may be sure I shall,’’ Colonel Everest | bered Miss Lorimer’s kindly warning words of a 


few hours ago. 
For one brief second she seemed to be on 


Colonel | the point of casting out the wretched spirit that 
Everest sat a few moments watching Dorothy, | was tormenting her With¢ its evil suggestions 
now one of the merriest as well as one of the | and 


wrathful reminders, and inviting, as Miss 

Lorimer had begged her to do, in its stead, 
“every tender, true and womanly 
thought.” 

Her heart seemed warming 
and softening and then — she 
shook herself angrily. 

‘He meant from the first to 
make me suffer. He does every- 
thing to plague me. Made my 
mother not come, and told Mrs. 
Pollock I couldn’t go and—and 
—he wants to be cruel to me. 
Why should I love him? He 
doesn’t love me; didn’t even 
kiss me when I came downstairs 
—but J don’t care. I don’t like 
him. I hate him.” 

Then out gushed the burning 
tears, which she angrily brushed 
away with the lace handkerchief 
that was certainly not made to 
be wept upon. 

When Dorothy left her retreat 
and made her way back into 
the crowd again, she saw that 

_ Colonel Everest was once more 
talking with Miss Lorimer and 
Miss Duprée. She was vexed to 
see that the ladies did not appear 
to find their companion very 
villanous, but on the contrary 
seemed rather to consider him 
especially interesting and agree- 
able. 

As Miss Lorimer caught sight 
of Dorothy she beckoned to her. 
Upon her approach Miss Duprée 
noticed her tired and distressed 
appearance, and advised her, as 
the rooms were now thinning 
fast, to retire at once, reminding 

her that a long journey awaited her the next 
day. Dorothy nodded her head silently, and the 
Colonel looked relieved. 

As the girl and her stepfather went slowly 
toward the door, the passage-way happened to be 
quite crowded and they were forced to stand a 
few moments wedged in among a number of 
others before they could reach the stairs. 

Neither Dorothy nor Colonel Everest said one 
word, and so it was not strange that the voice of 
some one behind them, speaking in a loud under- 
tone, should reach their ears with a clearness and 
distinctness that could not be misunderstood. It 
was Fanny Bergen who spoke. 

“There! That’s him. He married Dorothy’s 
mother and she hates him, and he has a daughter 
and she hates her, too, and she calls them ‘inter- 
lopers’ because they—oh, I never can remember 
the definition, but you know what it is—and—”’ 

Here, happily, the block was cleared and they 
were enabled to make their way down the stairs 
and out of the hearing of that dreadful voice. 

Neither Dorothy nor her stepfather spoke. 
The girl, amid all her shame and mortification, 
scarcely saw where she stepped, and blundered on 
blindly until she almost slipped on the edge of a 
polished stair. 

Then Colonel Everest’s hand was upon her 
arm, and he was saying, kindly : 

‘““My dear, do you think you can be ready to 
start at ten o’clock in the morning? Yes? Well, 
then, good-night and God bless you.”’ 

Dorothy stood at the head of the corridor lead- 
ing to her room, and looked after him as he 
descended the stairs. 

As she watched him she was filled with a 
sudden impulse to run after him and beg, at 
least, for his forgiveness, but she delayed too 
long, and the next moment she heard the heavy 
front door close after him and it was too late. 

She crept into bed that night without saying 
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THE YOUTH’S 








COMPANION. 








her prayers as she was wont to do, kneeling with | 
folded hands before her mother’s picture. 


her mother’s knee at which she used to pray, and lI 
she had grown to feel that it had something of 
the beloved presence itself and told it all her 
secrets, all her disappointments, all her joys and 
sorrows. 

But to-night, just because she had grown to 
feel that in speaking to it she was almost speaking 
to her mother herself, she could not approach it at 
all. In fact, she felt more like hiding her face from 
the innocent thing, whose eyes seemed silently 
asking: ‘*How can you hurt me so through one I 
love ?”’ and she could not answer. 

She tried to justify herself to her conscience by 
repeating: ‘I can't help it. I don’t want to be 
horrid. I’d love to be good, but I can’t when | 
everything is going so criss-cross.” 

In the midst of her brooding she fell asleep, 
and only wakened upon hearing the early gong 
clang out loud and clear its signal to rise. | 

She had only to dress herself and slip a few | ¢ 
little things into her hand-bag to be quite ready | f 
for her journey, for her trunk stood locked and 
strapped beside the wall, kind Miss Lorimer 
having packed it the day before. 

Every one was in a flutter during breakfast. 





r 


That | mother’s neck and hearing the dear voice, for 
picture had served her for two years instead of | which she had hungered so long, saying: “Little 


we sat at opposite desks in school and swopped 
jackknives, “sight unseen,” was a shock-headed, 
uncouth, awkward lad of sixteen. 


father was only dead and pickled —in alcohol. 
However, Tom had hired himself out to Abiel 


| saloons as the Gordon farm, Tom rarely saw him. | 
| Tom was a total failure as a farm-hand; but in | ahead, he began again in a stilted tone much as if 


It was enough that she was clinging about her 


Darling daughter !”’ 
JuLtie M. LipPMANN. 


(To be continued.) 


Jorothy ! 


—_—_+or____ 


ART IS LONG. 


All passes. Art alone 
Enduring stays to us; 
The bust outlasts the throne, 
The coin Tiberius. 
—Selected. 


~~ 
or 





For the Companion. 


TOM BUCHANAN’S GHOST. 


Tom Buchanan, as | first remember him, when 


He had no mother—and no father worth men- 
ioning. His mother was dead and buried, but his 


yordon, a farmer near Marbury, and as his father 
1ever managed to get himself so far from the 





Trunks were being carried downstairs, checks | two weeks’ time he knew more about that farm, its | 
were being delivered, questions asked and no | topography and its denizens, wild and tame, than | 
answers given, and in the midst of it all the stage | the farmer and all his family knew. 


| 
lumbered up, and then the hurly-burly grew | 


more confusing still. 

“Good-by! Good-by!’’ ‘Write to me, Fan.” 
‘Remember Hillside in August, Paul.’ ‘Be 
sure and let me know when to come, Kate.” 
“Good-by! Good-by!”’ 








were setting which had been given up for lost, and | 
| that pleased the farmer’s wife. 
| missing steer stranded flank-deep in a bog, just in 


In the first three days he found two bee-trees | 


that netted Mr. Gordon ten dollars each. That | 
tickled the old farmer hugely. 


Tom next discovered where two turkey-hens | 


Then he found a 


Then Dorothy, feeling a bit “teary ’round the | time to have it rescued and saved from death. 
lashes’’ and not at all as glad to leave the place | When I add that he found a pheasant-hen on her 
as she had supposed she would be, kissed every | nest, you may know at once that he had quick eyes. 


one good-by, and then her stepfather lifted her 
into the hack and they were driven off amid quite 
a chorus of adieux and good wishes. 
The journey proved wearisome and long to | 
Dorothy, despite Colonel Everest’s repeated | 
attempts at entertainment and occasional be- | 
stowals of candy, books and magazines which he 
obtained from the loud-voiced boy who made it his 
business to shriek their virtues into the aching | 
ears of the passengers. 


He even offered to read aloud to her when he | 
saw she did not care to read herself, but she | 
elected to look so uninterested and bored that at 
last he left her to amuse herself, which she did | 
by looking out of the window, sighing and long- 


In fact, Farmer Gordon declares that if Tom 


| had only stayed a little longer on the farm, he 
would have discovered a gold mine or an oil well 
as sure as fate. 


Tom went to school in winter, and discovered as 


| many interesting things in and about the little 
country schoolhouse as he had discovered on the 
Gordon farm. 
teacher one morning, his career of discovery 
seemed to come to a full stop. 


But when he discovered the new 


After that he had no eyes for bee-trees or setting 


| turkeys or anything else of that trivial sort. He 


fell in love, madly and devotedly, with all the 


ardor that can be excited in a boy of sixteen by a 


blooming young beauty of twenty-five. 
Unintentionally Miss Jennie Forman, the teacher, 


“IT don’t know ’bout that,” said Tom, earnestly. | 
“That is to say, I—I1—don’t know ‘bout that.” 

She laughed a gay little laugh. What he said | 
contrasted so oddly with his tremulously earnest 
manner of saying it. 

“Well,” she ejaculated, “I like that !” 

Tom was silent for a while, nerving himself for 
a great effort. “Il take my pen in hand,” “I take 
my pen in hand,” kept running through his head. 

She stopped to pluck some white phlox by the side 
of the path. Tom looked at her as she bent down, 
scrutinized closely her trim figure, well-rounded 
shoulders, and her wavy brown hair, and longed 
for the eloquence of the campaign orator he had 
heard a few months before. She sat down on a 
low stump to arrange the flowers with some 
maiden-hair ferns she had gathered into a nosegay, 
and Tom knew that “the clock of Destiny was 
striking the hour of Opportunity.” 

“Miss Forman,” he began, “I—l’ve got some- 
thing I’d like to say to you.” 

“Delighted to hear it,” she said, without looking 
up. “I didn’t know whether you ever would say 
anything again.” 

“Miss Forman, I take my pen in hand—” 

She looked up then, full into his agitated eyes. 
“Your what? Tom Buchanan, are you going 
crazy?” 

He was cast down, but not destroyed. He must 
go through with it now at all hazards. So fixing 
his eyes on a dogwood blossom about ten yards 


he were declaiming the “Battle of Waterloo,” and 
had to say it all in one breath. 

“Miss Forman, the time has now come when I 
must take my pen in hand to declare unto you the 
passionate yearnings which you have inspired 
within my heart. That this is presumptuous on 
my part is a fact of which no one is more fully 
aware than myself. But love invades all stations 
of life, and beauty, like the dawn, cannot hide its 
charms from the eyes even of the humblest. 

“Though I am unable to offer you either wealth 
or position equal to your own, yet | dare to believe 
that I can offer you as true a heart and as devoted 
an affection as any of your numerous suitors of 
more exalted station; and, as the poet has said: 


Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
4nd simple faith than Norman blood. 


“As the idol-worshipper who lays his choicest 
offering at the shrine, so, fair lady, 1 lay my life 
and service at your feet, hardly daring to hope 
that you will accept this offer of yours devotedly, 
Thomas Buchanan.” 

At the first sentence of this harangue, a fright- 
ened expression had crept into the “fair lady’s” 
eyes, for she thought the boy was out of his mind. 
Then, as the truth dawned upon her, she repressed, 
at some risk of strangling, the desire to scream, 
until the last words were uttered. 





fanned the flames that were making such havoc 


ing for the time to come when she could creep | with Tom’s sensibilities. 


into her berth and, hiding behind the curtains, | 
lie thinking her own thoughts and listening to | 
the clatter, clatter of the wheels and occasional 
sharp hoots of the engine. 

And by and by the time came for all this, and 
then she found herself as ill at ease as before, | 
never thinking that the cause of her discontent | 
lay in herself, and for hours at a time she would | 
lie open-eyed and staring, while the lights | 
flickered past them of some sleepy village, and 
she would grow drowsy herself—soothed by the | 
train’s strange lullaby—and only dimly wonder 
why she felt so restless and unhappy. 

Then she would fall into a doze, only to be| 
waked again almost immediately by some 
unearthly noise of whistle or wheel or engine- 
bell. 

But all things come to an end, and so at last 
did this long journey, and Dorothy, somewhat | 
pale and fagged, stepped out of the car, followed 
by her stepfather, and was whirled away in the 
sunlight along the hot, dusty streets of New 
York. 

Colonel Everest let down the carriage windows, 
and in came the summer breeze, which blew with 
a sweet freshness over their tired faces and | 
travel-stained garments. 

Dorothy had scarcely spoken to her companion 
through all the journey, and now she said, some- 
what irritably : 

**T don’t even know where she is.” 

Colonel Everest evidently guessed at once who 
‘‘she’’ was, for he replied : 

‘At the Victoria. I left them there until we 
should return. As soon as you are rested we are 
all to go up the Hudson to a place I have there. 
It is ready for us, and I hope you will like it. 
You and Helen can have your horses to ride and 
drive, and there is some sort of a river craft, I 
believe, that you can paddle about in—or, at | 
least, there used to be when I wasa boy. Yes, I | 
hope you will like it and be happy there.” 

For a moment Dorothy was silent. Then she 
said : 

“If my mother is there I shall like it. I’m 
always happy where she is.”’ 

She had just time to hear her stepfather say, 
«So am I,’’—and no more for any of her contrary 
little speeches, when they reached the hotel. 

Dorothy never knew how she got to their apart- 
ments. She had dim visions of an elevator anda 
hall-boy and a knock upon a closed door, and 
then—the door flew open, she was caught in 
some one’s arms and was hiding her face against 
some one’s bosom and crying, “O mamma, 
mamma!’’ without a thought of anything or any 
one else. 

Then she seemed to be conscious, in a vague, 
uncertain sort of way, of a slender figure slipping 
past them and out of the door, closing it gently 

behind her—but who she was or why she went 





| would take it as seriously as he did. 


There were older scholars than Tom casting 
sheep’s @yes at the teacher, who were likely, if 
not carefully kept at the proper distance, to become 
far more annoying than he. She needed a foil, 


and, looking about her for the pupil toward whom 


she could manifest partiality, with the least likeli- 
hood of arousing jealousy, she naturally hit upon 
poor, homely, shock-headed Tom. 

If some one of her admirers insisted on escorting 
her to this, that or the other place, she was always 
sure to have a prior engagement with Tom. If she 
divined, from an unusual degree of vacuity on the 


part of one of them during school hours, that he 


had resolved on seeing her home after school, she 
managed to secure Tom as an escort beforehand. 

It saved her unlimited annoyance, and it was 
glory trebly glorified to Tom, while it lasted. 

I do not deny that the teacher was to blame in 
the matter, and played with him in a culpable 
manner. But she had, of course, no idea that he 
He was to 
her just a big, awkward boy—nothing more. 

The crisis came late in the spring. As the time 
for the long summer vacation drew near, Tom 
made up his mind to make a formal declaration of 
his love. It was a formidable thing to do, but he 
was equal to the emergency. 

In the old farm-house there was a library consist- 
ing of a big Bible, a score of back numbers of a 
fashion magazine, and a large volume of general 
information on all sorts of topics. In this volume 
there was a department entitled “The Complete 
Letter-W riter.” 

There was one letter in particular that took his 
fancy. It was entitled: 

“Declaring the Love of a Poor Young Man for 
One who is Above Him in Station.” 

It began as follows: “Dear Miss : I take my 
pen in hand to declare unto you the passionate 
yearnings,” etc. 

Tom concluded that he could change the begin- 
ning as follows: ‘The time has now come when I 
must declare unto you the passionate yearnings,” 
etc. 





| Then a gale of merriment swept through the 
woods that startled every chipmunk within a 
radius of one hundred yards. 

It was answered by a roar of laughter, somewhat 
deeper in tone, as two of Tom’s schoolfellows 
stepped out from behind a neighboring brush- 
heap. The poor boy could stand no more. He 
turned and fled, anger in his heart and mortifica- 
tion in his face. 
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been drifting down stream toward the bend. 
Strange to say, if any one had had eyes to notice 
the fact, the tub drifted much more rapidly than 
Tom’s hat, which was borne on the surface of the 
same current. 

Both, however, disappeared around the bend 
while the divers were still searching. By this 
time at least five minutes had elapsed, and all 
hope of rescuing Tom alive had vanished. 

They dragged the bottom of the creek with 
hooks, they prodded it with poles, and the divers 
searched it over yard by yard until night came, 
but no trace did they find of the body. 

About one hour after all hope of ever seeing 
Tom Buchanan alive had been abandoned, that 
young scapegrace might have been seen entering 
the cave, two miles away. Into one pocket he 
hastily shoved the rusty old pistol. Beneath his 
waistband he shoved one knife, and into his boot- 
leg went the other. Thus equipped, he sat down 
to meditate. 

Let the world now beware! Tom Buchanan, 
disappointed in love, had become a bandit! 





The school teacher had not been present at the 
tub-race, having stayed behind at the schoolhouse 
to attend to some papers. 

When the news of Tom’s catastrophe was 
brought to her, her grief was sharp and remorseful. 
Somehow she felt as if she were to blame for it. 
Some said it was a case of heart disease. Others 
said it was an epileptic fit, calling to mind the 
character of Tom’s father, and citing learned 
authorities to prove the predisposition to such 
disorders on the part of the offspring of drinking 
parents. 

But the teacher was worried over the rather 
ridiculous fear that Tom, in a mad fit of maudlin 
sentimentality, had committed suicide. This 
thought haunted her all the evening, disturbed her 
sleep at night, and was present during the follow- 
ing day. 

The search for the body was renewed on the 
following morning, but, as before, nothing was 
found. Various theories were advanced to account 
for this, among them being that of some subterra- 
nean current which had sucked the body into a 
hole, where it had become wedged. 

So the search was finally abandoned, and the 
solution of the mystery was left to time—which 
proved to be a very wise thing to do. 

Miss Forman had arranged to spend the day in 
the schoolhouse, to attend to the thousand and one 
finishing-up details which fall to a teacher’s lot at 
the end of aterm. She was expecting that after- 
noon the arrival from the city of a gentleman 
friend, who—she had every reason to expect— 
would, not many weeks later, assume a much 
dearer title, and who was to accompany her next 
day to the city. 

She had written to him to come direct to the 
schoolhouse, and promptly at five o’clock he was 
present. 

Her worry over Tom had hampered her some- 
what in her work during the day, and it was after 
six o’clock when they started from the school 
house. 

They loitered slowly along the road and through 
the neck of woods. When they emerged, the twi- 
light was already deepening into gloom. 








One more week of school, and then the long 
vacation. Fortwo days Tom did not appear. On 
| the third day he took his seat as usual, amid the 
| Suppressed snickers of the other scholars. 

He bore it very well, however. A deep plan of 
revenge had been contrived by him, and the con- 
| sciousness of this helped him to face the scorn of 
his companions. 
The last afternoon of the term had been set 


apart for a spelling-match and atub-race. Visitors | 


| from all the farm-houses near were present to 
| enjoy the sport. 
| Tom’s thoughts were not on the spelling-match, 
ee he went down among the first. His whole 
| mind was on the tub-race, and the preparations he 
had made in advance were elaborate and novel. 
For one thing, he had secretly conveyed to a 
cave, distant about two miles, a supply of pro- 
visions, several bundles of straw, and a pair of 
blankets which he “borrowed” from the barn; 
also two rusty table-knives, one without a handle, 
and a rusty old pistol that would “go off” at least 
once in ten times. 
| Then he had hid a suit of clothes in the bushes 
on the bank of the creek, just below the bend, 
| about two hundred yards from the place where 
| the race was to be held. 
| All these were sufficiently strange preparations 
for a tub-race; but Tom, with his usual skill in 
finding out things, had some time before made a 
discovery concerning tubs, which he had reserved 
to himself for the purpose of creating a sensation 
at some time among his playmates. He was now 
| to put his discovery to a different use, though one 
not lacking in sensational aspects. 
| Fifteen tubs, with fifteen boys, started out from 


| 





| 


The rest of the letter seemed to do as well for a | the bank amid cheers and laughter when the signal 


verbal as a written declaration, and he carefully | was given. Two tubs soon took the lead, one of 
He found one difficulty, | them being Tom’s. The creek was about one 
however. The opening sentence seemed to stick to 
his mind as it was printed. He invariably began | 
with taking his pen in hand, and then had to go/ current he had outstripped his rival by several 


committed it to memory. 


back and begin again. 


farm-house, where Miss Forman was staying, led 

along a country road, then through a neck of | 
woods, then through a field between a big clump | 
of alders and the skirt of the woods, then up a 
lane to the house. 

It was a beautiful hazy afternoon. Tom had 
been unusually silent during the walk along the 
road, and, as they turned into the woods, Miss 
Forman remarked: 

“What's the matter with you this afternoon, 
Tom? I never knew you to be so stupid.” 

“Well, I—yer see, I wer thinkin’ ’bout yer going 
away. It’s purty soon, aint it?” 

“Only two weeks. Will you miss me, Tom?” 

“Well, yes,” said Tom, adding half-apologeti- 





cally, “yer see they aint many folks round here.” 
“I see. But if there were more people here, I 





Dorothy did not know nor care. 


suppose it would make no difference!” 


}and went down again. 


hundred feet wide. 


feet, and the plaudits were bestowed generously 


The way from the schoolhouse to the Burnham | upon him. 


Suddenly he was seen to stop and look wildly 
around. Then he clapped his hand to his heart as 
if in pain. The boy nearest to him heard him 
groan, and the next instant, with a reel, over went 
Tom into the river. 

A shudder of apprehension passed through the 
crowd. They watched eagerly for his reappear- 
ance, but they watched in vain. 

A rush was made for the boat near at hand, and 
three men rowed hastily to the spot. Not a sign 
of the lad yet. Two of the men stripped off their 
outer garments and plunged down to the bottom 
of the water, at this point about eight feet deep. 

They reappeared, shook their heads and dove 
again. Again each reappeared, shook his head, 
Again, and again, and 
again they repeated the operation, to no effect. 

In the meantime, Tom’s' tub, upside down, had 





By the time Tom reached the middle of the 


She had been telling him about Tom’s disappear- 
| ance, and his proposal extraordinary the week 
before, and the boy was in the thoughts of both. 
| They had nearly reached the point where the path 
| ran between the clump of alders and the wood, 
when a violent rustling in the alders attracted 
their attention. 

The next instant there emerged from the clump 
a tall white figure, which seemed to glide stealthily 
and silently across their path. As it did so, the 
face was turned toward them, and despite the 
gloom, Miss Forman recognized the reproachful, 
silent, wide-open eyes of Tom Buchanan. 

She was a sensible young woman, but the sight 
struck a chill to her very heart, and she clutched 
her companion’s arm tightly to keep from falling. 

“It's Tom! Why! it’s Tom Buchanan!” she 
gasped, quaking in every muscle. 

The silent spectre glided on toward the woods, 
| the eyes still fixed on her face with a mute, 
| upbraiding stare. Then a low wailing came from 
| its lips that sounded as though a heart were indeed 
| breaking. 

The young man would have rushed forward 
at all hazards, but his companion would have 
| fallen prone had he withdrawn his support. Nor 
were his own nerves altogether steady after the 
apparition. 

The ghostly figure had reached the very edge of 
| the woods, and the next instant would no doubt 
| have disappeared. But there it stopped. A deep 
shudder seemed to rack it violently. 

The next moment the low wail changed to 4 
piercing shriek of agony. 

A look of horrible pain came into the face, 
driving away the stony glare of fixed melancholy. 
Miss Forman could stand no more, but fell to the 
ground and buried her face in her hands. 

Then came a metamorphosis. The ghostly arms 
were brandished wildly to and fro, a white gar 
ment went sailing through the air, and the young 
man watching saw the figure of a shock-headed 
boy of sixteen, in ordinary work-a-day clothes, 
bending down and clutching at his feet, and 
awakening the twilight with his yells for help- 

The young man rushed forward, and found Tom 
Buchanan, alias a bandit, alias a ghost, with one 
foot caught in a stee) trap which Farmer Burnham 
had set to catch a pestiferous animal that had bee” 
molesting his hen-coops. 








Miss Forman and her affianced lover did not 
return to the city the next day. It took two days 
for her to recover her equanimity in 4 sufficient 
degree to make the journey. When they did 
return, Tom, with one bandaged foot that required 
the use of a crutch, accompanied them. 

On hearing Tom’s story in all its de 
| young man, who was editor of a daily paper, had 
| been so struck with Tom’s constructive skill and 
| his “nerve” in carrying out his plans, tht he at 
| once prevailed upon him to go to the city and 
| become a “‘printer’s devil.” 


tails, the 
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reputation for skill in finding out things of any 
newspaper man in the city. 

Nevertheless, Tom was a very foolish boy in 
attempting such an absurd method of what he | 
supposed to be retaliation, and he himself now | 


thinks so. E. J. WHEELER. 


—- +o 
BEAUTY. 


I know what beauty is, for thou 
Hast set the world within my heart: 
Of me thou hast made it a part; 
I never loved it more than now. 


—Geo. McDonald. 


For the Companion. 


NEPIGON. 
In Six Chapters.— Chapter IV. 


White-fishing on Nepigon Pool. 





to change the subject. 

“IT know what mar-qua is,” said Lee; “mar-qua | 
means bear.” 

John looked a little embarrassed. He had man- | 
ifestly disliked to have the ladies know that there | 
was a bear about. | 

“Oh, l am not afraid of bears,” said Lucia. ‘I’ve 
had experience of bears.” 

The next morning we were all rather late astir. | 

Immediately after breakfast Professor William | 
announced his intention of setting off on a pros. 
pecting trip for minerals, to the ridge on the west | 
side of the pool, and proposed to Alton and Dick | 
to go with him. Somewhat to his surprise and | 
that of the others, they declined. 

Alton said something about fishing for trout ina | 
new place that forenoon, and Dick also excused | 
himself a little clumsily. 

Professor William did not urge them, but Lee | 
offered to go with him. They set off very soon, | 
promising to return by lunch-time. 

Thea went with Lucia, who had not fished very 
much here as yet, to use Lee’s rod at the rapids. 





After a rainy night and a wet forenoon the sky 
cleared, and the sun looked out beautifully warm 
and bright. 

“If you like, we go out on the great pool now,” | 
John said. ‘You will see fine sight there.” 
Rods and nets were brought, the canoes launched, 
and we embarked just as the sun was sinking from | 
view behind the wooded ridge across the 
river, the shadow of it stealing over the 

deep, slowly-turning waters. 

We floated out, and entering the limb 
of the enormous eddy, were borne slowly 
but resistlessly around, in a great circle, 
two or three hundred yards in diameter. 
It was a veritable merry-go-round of the 
Tritons. 

There was little danger, yet the Indian 
boatmen crouched low, both at the bow 
and stern of the canoes, and watched the 
eddies closely as they formed, ready with 
their paddles to work out quickly, if the 
downward draught or upward swirl of 
the waters should be too strong. 

The pool was teeming with large white- 
fish. Unlike trout, the white-fish does 
not break water with a leap and a splash, 
but comes quietly up, and, turning, wrig- 
gles along with a peculiar serpentine 
motion, its back just showing above the 
surface. Scores of them were in sight at 
once on all sides. It was a spectacle to 
drive an angler wild with anticipation. 

“What brings them up in such a 
peculiar manner at this hour, John?” 
Professor William asked. “I have 
not noticed them before.” 

“The millers, sir,” said John. 
“They are feeding. Don’t you see 
the millers falling?” 

Sure enough, there were hun- 
dreds and thousands of little dusty 
millers, the miller of the tree cater- 
pillar, we thought, floating out from 
the wooded shore and dropping 
upon the water. 

“The white-fish live on millers at 
this time o’ year,” continued John. 

“It’s the only time the fish ever come to 
the surface like that, and they are never 
80 good to eat as when they are feeding 
on millers. Millers give their flesh a sweet taste.” 

“A miller’s a small mouthful for a five-pound 
fish,” Alton remarked. 

“Oh, they catch hundreds of them,” replied 
John. “Cut open one of these white-fish now, and 
you will find his stomach packed with millers. 

But a few weeks later you will not see a white-fish 
anywhere on these waters. They will be all on the 


bottom, feeding on a kind of water-worm that | 


comes out then.” 

“I see now what that young sportsman down at 
Hamilton’s Pool meant by telling me to fish here 
with a miller-fly,” observed Dick. “I’ll act on his 
advice, for 1 believe I have a few little flies of that 
sort.” 

In a few minutes Alton had a bite. 

“Play him easy,” cautioned John. “They do 
have very tender mouths. If you pull much you 
will tear out the hook and lose them. Their mouths 
are not so strong as a trout’s.” 

Alton let the fish have plenty of line at first, but 
gradually he reeled it in. White-fish, although 
fairly ¢ 
4s trout or salmon. In four or five minutes this 
one was brought so close to the canoe that John 
Secured it with the net. It weighed about three 
pounds. 

Meantime Professor William’s reel had begun to 
whir in the other canoe. 

“Oh, he has hooked a big one!” cried Lucia. “I 
know by the way it tugs.’ A moment later the 
fish broke the water, leaping entirely out. 

“That is ‘a trout,” said Joe Eskimo, and Wap-a- 
Sheesh also said, “‘Nah-ma-goos.” 

After a smart tussle the fish was netted. It was, as 
Joe had declared, a trout. Dick immediately hooked 
4 small White-fish and Alton also caught another. 

ut Lee fished in vain, and the rest of the party 
had indifferent luck. . 

The late twilight was calm and beautiful. The 


i of the great wilderness was broken only by 
he roar = 


cries ; P 
tes of animals and birds. Suddenly from the 


pret on the farther bank of the pool, a little 
sue of fire blazed up. We had seen and smelled 

= in that direction. 

, Ne ni my old camp-fire,” John remarked. “When 
48 up here last month I got supper there. The 


fire has kent ; 
thao kept in the seurf among the spruce root 
ever since.” 


This see P 
toe eemed quite remarkable, for there had 

F Several drenching rain-storms. 

ar up above 3 : ‘ a 

_ "up above the ridge-side above the little fire, 
We twice he. 
inton; . 

— Wen-a-goosh muttered, “Mar-qua.” 
z00 mee 1S ‘mar-qua’?” Thea asked, but Wen-a- 
re a i hot understand even so simple a question 

“nglish. Joe Eskimo Jaughed, but said nothing. 


gamey, do not fight so long and so savagely | 


of the cataract and a few distant wild | 


ard an odd outery of peculiar wild | 


They followed up the path to the great ‘“pot-hole” | 


| —as Alton had named it—near the foot of the falls, 


| 


but met with no success. 

At length, Lucia came down to camp for another 
hook and a bit of pork for bait, and while there she 
saw Joe and Wap-a-sheesh carrying a canoe up 
the path toward the two short rapids above the | 


falls. Dick and Alton were following them. | 

































“Where do you suppose those boys are going?” 
she said to Thea. 

“IT don’t know,” replied Thea; “but they have 
some sly scheme on foot; I know by the way they 
answered Professor William this morning.” 

“Pm afraid it is something they don’t want us to 
know about,” Lucia remarked, as she dropped her 
pork-baited hook into the great ‘‘pot-hole.” 

She had no time to speculate upon what “the 
boys” were doing, for hardly had the bait struck 
the water when it was seized by an immense wall- 
eyed pike. Lucia jerked hard and hooked the fish, 
and then those two girls had a great time trying to 
get out their big fish. 

It was the same place where Alton had hooked 
the two trout at once. 
| There was no room to work on account of high 
rocks behind the little ledge on which the girls 
stood. They held on to the line and to each other, 
and laughed and screamed, while the pike tugged 
and pulled to break away. 

They shouted for John, but although he was not 
far away, at the camp, the roar of the falls drowned 
their voices. 

At last they tired the fish out and finally—the 
hook and line being the same used for jack-fishing— 
| pulled it out of the water. 

It was an ill-favored monster, weighing almost 
seven pounds, and nearly a yard long. Its great, 
round, staring eyes were “horrid,” so the girls 
both declared. They were afraid to touch the 
creature, for it flopped about prodigiously. 

At last Thea ran down to the camp for assistance, 
while Lucia held the fish by the line. John came 
up, laughing, and securing the pike, disengaged 
the hook from its jaws. He declared that he had 
not often seen so large a fish of that species. 
| “Itisa good fish, too,” he said, “bad as it looks.” 

They began fishing again, and presently hooked 
another pike that weighed about four pounds. 
Teacher Sarah and Wen-a-goosh had followed 
John up the path, and in the excitement attending 
the capture of the pike, the departure of the boys 
was not thought of again for an hour or two. 

But when there was no prospect of hooking 
another wall-eyed pike, and the party had wended 
their way down to camp, Lucia once more be- 


thought herself of the mysterious manner in | 


which Joe and the boys had set off, and asked John 
if he knew where they had gone, 
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| called out, and rather reluctantly, John followed. 


| object which met their eyes was the canoe in the | 





| caught foyr smaller ones, 
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with his usual laugh. 

“Well, where?”’ asked Thea. 

“Oh, up here a little ways, I guess,” said John, 
evasively. 

“Where there are secrets there’s always mis. | 
chief,” commented Lucia. ‘Let’s follow up that 
path and see what they are about.” | 

Immediately she, Thea and Teacher Sarah set 
off in great glee along the bushy path. 

“Come, John, we want you to go, too,” they | 





After four or five hundred yards the path led | 
them out upon a line of ledges, overlooking the 
two rapids above the falls. Here almost the first | 


swift current, not more than a hundred feet from | 
the brink of the cataract! 

At first glance Teacher Sarah screamed outright, 
for it seemed as if they must go over the falls in 
another moment. Looking again and more closely, 
they saw that the canoe appeared to be stationary. 
The two Indians were paddling slowly, and the 
boys were fishing. Even as they looked, Alton 
had a rise and hooked a fish. 

“Dear me! dear me! What a place to fish!” 
cried Teacher Sarah, in great anxiety. ‘The idea 
of venturing into such a perilous position as that!” 

“IT don’t see what keeps them from going over 
the falls!” exclaimed Thea. “John!” she cried, 
as that worthy guide’s hat appeared in sight back | 
along the path, “do come here and look at these | 

foolish fellows!” 
John approached 
and surveyed the 
scene without evinc- 
ing surprise. 
“Truly, John, is not 


= that very danger- 
ous?” cried Teacher 
Sarah. 





“Oh, I just as soon | 
be ashore,” sepltes | 
John, laughing. | 

“But I cannot see | 
what prevents them | 
from being swept 
over the falls!” ex- 
claimed Lucia. 

Johnexplained 
that Joe had _ first 
attached a long line 
to a stone, as an an- | 
chor. Then, launch- | 
ing the canoe higher 
up on the pool above 











dropped the stone 


line into the quicker water 

near the brink of the falls. 

This quick water was known 
to be good fishing ground, where some of the 
biggest trout in the river were apt to be lying. 


“Oh, they have pretty good luck there, 1 guess,” | 


John added. 


“But why should that be such good fishing 
ground?” asked Thea. 
“Because, I suppose not many ever fished 


there,” replied John. 
who will try that.” 

“But what if the line were to slip off the stone, 
or get frayed and break,” said Teacher Sarah, 
uneasily. 

“Well, I guess they would go over then,” said 
John. 

“It is a dangerous situation, and they shall not 
stay there!’ said Teacher Sarah. She began 
calling to them, and making signals with her scarf. 
At length Alton looked up and saw them. 
water made such a noise that perhaps he could not 
hear. At any rate he professed not to hear or 
understand, but held up two huge trout. 

Just then Professor William appeared on the 
scene. He had returned to the camp, and finding 
no one there had set out to look up some of the 
party. Teacher Sarah pointed to the water with- 
out saying a word. 

He looked out upon the river, and when he saw 
what was going on his face took on an expression 
of alarm and of annoyance as well. 

“What sent those boys out there? Watt,” turn- 
ing to John, “how came those boys in that perilous 
place?” 

John hastily, and with all the excuses he could 
find, explained Joe’s expedient for aiding ambi- 
tious fishermen. But Professor William inter- 
rupted with a stentorian hail. 

At that the boys looked up quickly enough. 
They appeared to experience far less difficulty in 
hearing now. 

There was a hasty reeling in of lines, and the 
two Indians drew back from out the quick water 
by hauling steadily on the line. Fortunately, they 
regained the pool above and came ashore without 
accident. 


“Joe is about the only one 


the falls, they had | 


overboard and let | 
the canoe down by the | 


The | 
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To-day Tom is city editor, and has the best | “Oh, he don’t mean anything,” said John, as if} “Oh, they gone fishing, I guess,” replied John, | Professor William admired the fish, but ex- 


pressed himself quite pointedly to the boys and 


| Joe Eskimo regarding their adventure. 


Upon the morning of the fourth day we set off 
on the lake to go around from the falls into South 
Bay, where a portage can be made into Lake 
Hannah, and thence across into the Nepigon River 
again, on our homeward way. 

The guides had carried the canoes around the 
rapids to a cove above the falls, the previous 
evening. Weembarked at seven o’clock, and soon 


| emerging from among a group of islands, saw the 


great lake stretching away to the horizon like the 
ocean. 

For three or four hours we coasted the south 
shore, and at noon landed for lunch. Reémbark- 
ing after lunch, we passed through a pretty group 
of small islands and doubled a cape into South 
Bay, itself a large lake. 

The wind had been blowing for an hour or two 
from the south, but thus far the shores had 
sheltered us. Immediately upon entering this 
great bay, we felt a heavy swell and noted a 
suspicious appearance of white caps farther out. 

Joe stood up and looked earnestly down the bay 
for a moment, then turned to John and made a 
sign as of canoes dancing up and down. 

“How much farther have we to go?” Professor 
William asked. 

“It is five miles from here to Flat Rock Portage, 
the place where we land to cross over into Lake 
Hannah, sir,’ John replied. 

Accepting the assurance of the guides that the 
trip had in it “not much danger, just a little wet, 
that’s all,” Professor William allowed the men to 
push on. 

They tightened their belts and pushed out into 
the bay. Immediately there was a lively pitching 
of the canoes, the great swells racing past and 
tossing them like puff-balls. 

Thea and Teacher Sarah sat grasping the rail of 
the canoe, looking terrified. Lucia laughed and 
made merry as the spray drenched her face. Dick 
and Professor William looked ill at ease. 

A little cove in the lee of a jutting headland 
offered a convenient camping place, but there was 
no wood suitable for a fire. Teacher Sarah pro- 
posed that we take refuge here, notwithstanding. 

“Of course we put in and camp, if all say so,” 
replied John, glancing at Professor William. 

“You still do not deem it really dangerous?” 
questioned the latter. 

“Oh, very little danger,” said John. 


“Then let’s go ahead!” cried Lucia. ‘“Who’s 
afraid?” 
| “I’m afraid,” replied Thea, candidly. 

“So am J,” said Teacher Sarah. “Dreadfully 


| afraid!” 
“IT am just a little afraid,’ admitted Lee. 
“Pm not afraid, but it wouldn’t take but a little 
| more to scare me,” said Dick, laughing. 
| «We shall have to vote on the question,” cried 
Alton. “All who are afraid raise their 
hands.” 
Up went three hands with a rush. 
“Contrary-minded ?” 
Four hands were raised. 
“Courage wins!” exclaimed Alton. 
“Not courage, but recklessness,” said Thea, dis 
contentedly. 


right 


C. A. STEPHENS. 
(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


RIDING AT WEST POINT. 


One of the most interesting places at the West 
Point Military Academy is the great riding hall, 
where the cadets are taught what has come to be 
recognized as the best style of riding in the world. 
It is altogether unlike that used in any foreign 
military school. In the foreign schools the riding 
| taught may be classed as “ornamental,” but there 
is a marked difference in the ordinary seat on 
horseback and the “military seat.” 

All military men in Europe sit close to the saddle 
jand very upright, when on parade. But the 
moment the parade is dismissed, the officer rises 
| in the saddle as the horse trots, and adopts what 
| seems to an American to be the most awkward 


jand ungainly fashion of riding that can be 
imagined. 


| But the American officers are taught to ride as 
| the Indians of the plains, and the Bedouins of the 
| desert, and the Cossacks of the Don ride—as all 
| men ride who live and fight on horseback. 

| The superiority of this system was first made 
| plain to European officers when a company of 
American cowboys and Indians went to Europe, 
three or four years ago, to give exhibitions illus- 
| trative of far-western scenes. The Duke of 
| Cambridge, the Commander-in-Chief of the British 
army, after seeing the cowboys ride—and their 
system is exactly the West Point system—said 
publicly that the British officers must revolutionize 
their manner of riding. 

Two years ago, after the military authorities in 

aris saw the Americans ride, they employed two 
or three of the cowboys, and put one hundred of 
the students at the military school of St. Cyr under 
their instruction. 

This was very gratifying to the American officers, 
who had all been taught at West Point that the art 
of riding meant sticking to a horse under all 
conditions, and being able to handle a pistol, 
carbine or sword, as well as the horse. 

The Riding Hall at West Point is an immense 
granite structure. Its floor is covered with tan- 
bark, and along the wall runs a sort of rough 
wooden wainscoting. This boarding of planks 
inclines away from the ground, so that if a cadet is 
thrown against it—as cadets sometimes are—the 
force of the fall is broken upon its slanting surface. 

The riding lesson is given in the morning, and 
usually to a squad of sixteen cadets. The horses, 
which are splendid thoroughbreds, are led into the 





Alton and Dick were much elated and, partly to 
cover their confusion, perhaps, came to us holding 


hall by troopers. People who do not know horses 
well would not, perhaps, regard these as fine 


up each a noble trout, the largest we had seen. | horses, for they are thin like most thoroughbreds; 


Alton’s, indeed, weighed six and a quarter pounds, 


their ribs show plainly under their satin coats. But 


and Dick’s only a pound less. They had aJso| they are really perfect types of cavalry horses, 


! with small, alert ears, bright eyes and slender 
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legs. They are carefully broken beforehand, but 
the cadets delight in making them wild, and 
sometimes, after a few months’ service, they 
become so unmanageable that the officers in 
charge are compelled to send them away, much 
to the regret of the cadets, who scorn gentle and 
well-broken horses. The horses themselves seem ! 































<a 


to enjoy the riding 
exercises greatly. 

When they are led in, they 
show many signs of pleasure ; 
and the spur is not needed to make them do their | 
best. By an unwritten law among the cadets, the | 
members of the first class have the choice of | 
chargers, and they invariably take the wildest. 

The squad usually divides, eight forming at 
one end of the hall, and eight at the other. The 
word is given for a preliminary trot, canter and 
gallop to warm both cadets and horses up to 
their work. 

Soon the horses are flying around the great 
ellipse of tanbark like phantoms, scarcely a sound 
of their hoofs being heard in the soft bark. 

Then comes the bareback riding. By this time 
some of the horses are generally enough excited 
to be troublesome, but the cadets stick to them 
like leeches, and not all the kicking and plunging 
can, as a rule, unseat their riders. 

Then comes the riding without stirrups, all of 
which is done at full speed, and then riding with- 
out either saddle or reins. A cadet, holding on 
firmly by his knees with his feet out of the 
stirrups, hands the reins over to another mounted 
cadet, who gallops at his side. 

Those who ride particularly well clasp their 
hands behind their backs, and sit bolt-upright 
without reins or stirrups while the horse is career- 
ing madly around. 

Then the mounting and dismounting while the 
horse is at full speed take place. The cadet slips 
to the ground, runs along by the horse’s side, 
holding the reins over his left arm, and then 
vaults to the horse’s back from the ground. This 
is done both with and without the saddle; and 
the cadets become so expert at it, that they 
generally succeed at the first trial. 

If they do not, they run along until they 
succeed in scrambling on. 

All these are riding exercises proper. After 
them come the fighting on horseback, and the 
sabre exercise. The horses are saddled and 
bridled, after a brief rest, and the cadets, mount- 
ing, fight imaginary Indians at full speed. 

At intervals around the hall are placed dummies 
of various heights, upon the tops of which are 
what may be described as detachable heads. On 
the tanbark, between these images, are placed 
other dummy heads. The cadet is required to 
gallop around at full speed, sabre the dummy on 
the ground, cut off the Indians’ heads as they are 
passed, and incidentally to jump four hurdles, 
and take off two rings above his head. His 
highest proficiency is reached when the cadet, 
starting around the ellipse, can cut off a tall 
Indian’s head, jump a hurdle, sabre an Indian on 
the ground, and then, as quick as thought, raise 
his sabre over his head and take offa ring. This 
he repeats—if he can do it—four times going 
around the hall. 

By the time the rider has reached this point, 
his neat and trig appearance—for cadets are often 
models of military dandyism—is somewhat 
changed for the worse. His immaculate collar is 
wilted, his close-cropped hair is blowsed, and 
often he has lost his cap. 

If a cadet dismounted to pick up his cap he 
would be laughed at by his class; he must pick it 
up from the ground while on horseback. So if 
one drops his cap, all the others stop to watch 
him as he picks it up. 

The horse, which by this time is in a fever of 
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up his mind that the cap shall not be picked up. 
If the cadet is long about it, owing to his horse’s 
unruliness, he becomes a target for the grins and 
whispers of the others, who regard his frantic 
efforts with the greatest amusement. But the 
cap is always picked up. 

Two hours of this kind of exercise is enough 
for both cadets and 
horses ; and when it is 
over, both look pretty 
well exhausted. 

The cadets are kept 
in such physical con- 
dition by their regular 
es hours, wholesome 
food, and the strict 
attention to the prin- 
ciples of health, that 
although tired, their 
eyes are bright, their 
skins clear, and they 
are ready for another 
bout as soon as it 
comes. 

The horses are drip- 
ping wet, but they, 
too, are undaunted in 
spirit; and as soon as 
they are rubbed down 
and fed by the troop- 
ers, they are able to 
begin again. 

It is by such 
exercises as this 
that the Amer- 
ican officers are 
made the best 
horsemen 
among civilized 
nations. 

Grace in riding 
is taught them, 
too, but the chief 
thing sought is 
that man and 
horse shall be as one, and that the 
man shall have as free use of his 
hands, eyes, and legs on horseback as on foot. 

Mouty ELuiot SEAWELL. 
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For the Companion. 
LIGHT-BLIND. 
Blue splendor fills the void, no deeps unclose 
Beyond day’s glory to our dazzled eyes. 
Night sweeps away the blinding veil and shows 
The worlds that blossom in the infinite skies. 
ANNA BOYNTON AVERILL. 


——— + 


MINOR EUROPEAN STATES. 


Public attention is so much absorbed, usually, 
in what is going on in the larger countries, that 
the minor States of the world and their affairs 
are but little noted. 

Yet events, apparently of small importance, 
which take place in these smaller States, have 
sometimes a bearing upon the destiny of their 
bigger neighbors. 

The course of events to-day, for instance, in 
the small kingdoms and principalities of south- 
eastern Europe—in Servia, Roumania, Bulgaria 
and Montenegro—is watched with anxious 
interest by the great powers; for a disturbance in 
that region always carries with it the possibility 
of bringing about a European war. 

Taking a general glance at the minor States of 
Europe, we find that in two of them—in Spain 
and in Holland—general elections for new Par- 
liaments have been held within the past six 
months; while in several others, important 
ministerial changes have taken place. 

The Spanish general election occurred early in 
February, and was the most interesting which 
has been held in Spain since the restoration of 
the Bourbon monarchy. 

Its result was the return of a very heavy 
majority in favor of the conservative ministry of 
the present Prime Minister, Sefior Canovas del 
Castillo. In the Deputies his supporters number 
about three hundred and fifty, while all shades of 
the opposition—including liberals and republicans 
—only number one hundred and twenty. 

The Spanish Senate, since the elections, has 
one hundred and thirty conservative members, 
while the parties in opposition have only thirty. 

Strong, however, as the conservative majority 
is in the Cortes, or Parliament, the other parties 
are sufficiently formidable, especially in the cities 
and towns, to render Sefior Castillo’s task of 
governing far from an easy one; and it is probable 
that troublous times are ahead in Spanish politics. 

The elections in Holland, which took place in 
June, instead of confirming the ministry in 
power, as was the case in Spain, resulted adversely 
to the statesmen in office, and involved a change 
of ministers. The Dutch chamber now comprises 
fifty-five liberals, twenty-four Catholics, two 
radicals, and nineteen moderates. 

The transfer of political power has been made 
quietly, however, and on the whole, the affairs of 
the thrifty little kingdom, ruled over by its 
young queen of eleven years, appear to be pro- 
gressing quietly. 

In both Greece and Norway changes of ministry 
have taken place within a year. Delyannis 
succeeded Tricoupis in Greece, having at his 


Parliament. It was supposed that Delyannis 
would enter upon a more vigorous policy against 
the Turks than his predecessor, and make an 
effort to obtain the territories inhabited by Greeks 
and still held by Turkey. 

But although Delyannis has been in power 
seven or eight months, as yet he has not alarmed 
Europe by any threatening step in that direction. 
In Norway the change of ministry has a yet 
more significant aspect. It arose from the dis- 
satisfaction of Norway with the superior influence 
held by its sister kingdom, Sweden, in foreign 
policy, and from what seems to be the wish of 
Norway to be virtually separated from Sweden 
altogether. 

Mr. Steen, the representative of this aspiration 
on the part of the Norwegians, succeeded Mr. 
Stang as Prime Minister in March; Mr. Stang 
having been the champion of Swedish interests in 
Norway. 

Portugal has had a hard time of it during the 
past few months, with its changes of ministry, 
its quarrel with England over South Africa, its 
financial straits, and the trouble given to its 
government by Republican agitators. The con- 
dition of Portugal is critical, and startling 
changes may occur at Lisbon any time. 


— ~~ 


For the Companion. 
RIGHTED. 


Human hopes and human fears, 
Weary days and weary years; 
This is living. 
Lifted clouds and vision clear, 
Ended toil and heaven near ; 
This is dying. 


LovIsE HouGutTon. 
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EXECUTION BY ELECTRICITY. 


The method of executing by electricity persons 
convicted of murder, adopted by the State of New 
York, is an experiment, distinctly intended to be 
in the direction of humanity and public decorum. 
The people of all the States of the Union have 
watched the experiment with interest. If the 
method is fully successful, it may be adopted in 
many other States and even in foreign countries. 

The new law in New York was not put into 
force without a great deal of deliberation and 
examination. 

In 1886 a commission was created ‘by law to 
look carefully into the whole subject of the 
execution of the death penalty, and see if some 
means more humane than the gallows could not 
be found. 

The gallows is used for executions in this 
country, not because it has been found by experi- 
ence here to be the fittest means for the purpose, 
but because it is inherited from England. It 
came into general use at a time when men believed 
that it was desirable to make a public spectacle of 
an execution, and one visible to as many people 
as possible. 

In those times, there was very little considera- 
tion of questions of humanity. The frequency 
of public executions was considered a sign of 
progress and civilization. 

That is not the modern view. Public execu- 
tions, and detailed accounts of executions are 
deemed demoralizing and brutalizing. The New 
York commission found that, of the civilized 
foreign countries which make use of the death 
penalty, only four employ the gallows—counting 
Great Britain and her colonies as one country. 


absent from the punishment of crime, and the 
sacrifice of a bad man’s liberty being sufficient 
for the protection of society, it is unnecessary, 
and an evil, to take away his life. 

Two of the States of the American Union, and 
several European countries, have abolished the 
death penalty. By far the greater part of the 
civilized world, however, still adheres to the 
doctrine that one who murderously takes the life 
of another rightfully forfeits his own, for the 
general good. 


te 


SHE WANTED A LEGACY. 


“I wish some one would die and leave me a 
legacy !”’ 

It was a schoolgirl of thirteen who said these 
words, and she proceeded to take into considera. 
tion the most desirable amount of the benefaction. 
“Not a million dollars,” she remarked; “no, not 
a million; that would be too much bother. But 
enough for us all to have a good time, and take 
journeys, and subscribe to the Tuskegee School, 
and send all the teachers in town to the mountains 
for six weeks, and pay off poor widows’ mortgages 
and do all those nice things that we are always 
wanting to do and can’t.” 

She thought all this could be done for “about 
fifty thousand dollars or so.” 

But a disturbing thought crossed her mind. 

“Not,” she continued, eagerly, “that I wish any 
one to die for the sake of giving usa lot of money. 
I mean a very old person, who is going to die any 
way, or some one who has lost her mind and can 
never get well, and would just as soon die as not.” 

With this proviso, the young lady of thirteen 
was sure it would be “a perfectly splendid thing” 
to be put down in somebody’s will for “money 
enough to do as we like as long as we live.” 

The doting circle who were favored with this 
burst of eloquence tried to laugh her out of the 
notion, and gave utterance to the customary moral 
reflections bearing on the subject. They spoke of 
the poor use that rich people often make of their 
money, and the many diseases that result from 
ease and luxury. 

The little giri held her own, however, and 
brought low all her antagonists by putting to each 
the searching question, “Wouldn’t you like a 
legacy yourself?” 

All the company in turn had to confess that, in 
trying moments, they had indulged such a desire; 
and when some one told the old story, from 
Blackwood, of the pious Scotch lady who was 
overheard to pray for a legacy “of four hundred a 
year paid quarterly,” the whole family laughed, 
and said it was human nature, and that everybody 
felt so sometimes, although, of course, it was very 
silly. 

The thought of a sudden release from a routine 
of duty which has become monotonous, and often 
oppressive, is seductive enough, and it is not 
surprising that so many persons, young and old, 
give way to it. 

Bearded men are no more exempt from this 
weakness than little girls. The American Statisti- 
cal Association reports more than ten thousand 
business failures last year, of which four per 
cent. were due to fraud, ten per cent. to inexperi- 
ence, eleven per cent. to neglect, nineteen per 
cent. to incapacity, and all the rest to a desire to 
make money too fast. So general is the propensity 
to try for wealth without paying the natural price 
for it! 

——_—_~+@or—_____- 


CONNIE’S DAY. 


A New York mother whose wealth, position and 
kind heart fill her life with social and charitable 
occupations, tells how a chance word opened her 
mind to the fact of pressing duties at home. 

“One day last March my little daughter Con- 





The rest use mainly the guillotine or the sword. 

After due examination of many proposed 
methods, the commission reported in favor of 
the use of electricity; and a law providing for 
its introduction was passed, which was to go into 
force with the first day of 1889. 

But a new examination of the whole matter 
began here; for the first criminal condemned to 
die by the new means appealed to the State and 
federal courts, calling in question the constitu- 
tionality of the law. After a thorough inquiry 
the courts sustained the law. 

Several convicts have been executed since the 
law has been fully in operation. An excellent 
feature of the statute is a clause forbidding the 
publication of the details of an execution, or of 
any story of it beyond the statement of the fact 
that such a convict was, on such a day, executed 
according to law. 

Not much, therefore, has been with propriety 
made known of the executions; but in a general 
way it is properly known that, while the first 
execution was somewhat clumsily performed, the 
latest have been successful. 

As the electric current is known to be many 
times swifter than the nerve force in the human 
body, it is believed that the men executed could 
not have suffered at all. 

With this end gained, and with a better enforce- 
ment of the law which prohibits the publication 
of details of the executions, the death penalty 
will be reduced to its minimum of horror. 

Whether or not the penalty should be employed 
at all is a question which has been agitated for 
many years, and is still agitated. 

Capital punishment is opposed by many people 
on religious grounds. The power over existence, 
they urge, belongs to the Maker, and no man can 
rightfully take it away; moreover, if this life 
were given to man as a probation for another, 
what man has a right to deprive another of it? 

Still others oppose the death penalty on the 
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stance, who is twelve years old, came into my 
|room as I was hurriedly dressing to drive to a 
| directors’ meeting of one of the charities in which 
| I am interested. It was just after her birthday, 
and she had a game, one of her presents, in her 
hand. 

“«O mamma,’ she cried, full of eagerness, ‘this 
is the loveliest game; do try it with me!’ 

“Her request, in my haste and absorption, 
seemed trivial to me. 

““*Nonsense, Connie, you know I cannot,’ I 
replied rather sharply; ‘this is board day at the 
hospital, and I am shockingly late now.’ 

“I was standing in front of the mirror, and saw 
in the glass how her face fell and the light died 
out of it at my words. 

“I wish,’ she said, wistfully, ‘you would some- 
times have a day with me, mamma.’ 

“The child’s speech went through me like 4 
knife. I had never received so stinging a rebuke. 
Was it possible that in the pursuit of other duties 
1 was neglecting the one that should be chief? 
My drive to the hospital that morning was full of 
serious introspection. 

“Connie has had her day ever since. Saturdays 
my daughter and I spend together, and no other 
engagement can draw me away that day, for the 
child looks forward to it all the rest of the week.’ 


en ~o@ —_ 
GIVING A BREAKFAST. 


Among the many practical methods devised by 
kindly Christian people to reach and help the poor 
and criminal classes, one of the most effective 1 
the Sunday Breakfast in Philadelphia. 

At nine o’clock every Sunday morning a room is 
opened in one of the most degraded quarters of 
the city, within easy reach of sailors, emigrants, 
and that unnumbered class who, from misfortune, 
crime, or drunkenness, are homeless and hungry: 

The room is clean and warm, a pleasant refuge 
in stormy weather. The tables are set, and each 
man or woman who enters, no matter how filthy 
or degraded, is heartily welcomed. The preak fast 
consists of two substantial sandwiches and a cuP 
of strong hot coffee. 

After the meal is over there is music, an‘ 
two hymns are sung, while the hosts,—men ani 
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women of all sects,—go quietly about among their 
guests and try to find out the special misery in 
their lives, and to make them their friends. 

Drunkards have been reached and saved by this 
homely charity. Many ruined and outcast women 
who stole in to get the hot drink to keep them 
from freezing, have been taken from the streets, 
given employment, and sent to the West, where, 
unknown, they could begin a new, honorable life. 

This beautiful charity reaches a class which 
never comes under church influence, and deals 
with them as the Great Teacher did with the poor 
and sick who came to Him. He fed and healed 
their bodies before He tried to cure the sickness of 
their souls. : 

We must make our pity and love real to our 
poorer brother, whose degradation keeps him 
away from our churches, by the touch of our hand 
and the comfort of our food, before we venture to 
speak for Him Who is all pity and love. 


PACIFIED. 


French journalists have earned a reputation for 
being particularly ready duellists, but there have 
been occasional exceptions to the general rule. 
There have been French editors, who with a little 
good-nature and forbearance have turned aside a 
challenge. 

The late Charles Monselet once sent a second 
away bewildered but pacified. Monselet was in 
the habit of writing for hours at a time at his 
favorite café. There he saw many of his friends. 

His home address was known to few persons, as 
he wished the time which he gave to study and 
to his family at home to be undisturbed. 

The director of a matrimonial bureau was 
offended by a pleasantry of Monselet’s at his 
expense which appeared in a newspaper, and he 
requested a friend of his, a captain of dragoons, 
to wait upon Monselet with a challenge. 

For a month the anxious officer sought for 
Monselet’s residence, that he might leave the 
challenge there. At last, in despair, he decided to 
offer it in the café. He approached Monselet. 

“Tam captain of dragoons.” 

“Delighted to made your acquaintance,” returned 
Monselet, with his accustomed gracious smile. 

“This is M. Monselet, to whom I have the 
honor —” 

“Certainly,” cordially. 

“Tam charged by M. Z——” 

“M.Z ? Tdo not know him.” 

“But it is he who arranges marriages, and it is 
for him —” 

“Say no more,” cried Monselet, cheerfully, “it is 
useless. T am already married, and do not care to 
communicate with your principal. T will not listen 
to any of his propositions,” and with a smile he 
turned away to his work. 

The captain was completely nonplussed. He 
went away well pleased that the duel was averted, 
his heart quite won by the journalist’s geniality. 
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RUSSIAN JEWS. 

3aron Hirsch, the millionaire banker, has a fine 
“philanthropic” scheme for taking care of the 
Russian Jews whom the rigor of the restrictive 
laws of the Czar’s government has thrown into 
poverty, distress and exile. 

He proposes to colonize them in the United 
States. 

His philanthropy resembles Artemus Ward’s 
famous declaration of patriotism during the Civil 
War, when he expressed his willingness to sacrifice 
all his wife’s relations in order to save the Union. 

3aron Hirsch is quite willing to help these Jews 
to remove to a distant part of the South, where 
another community may be forced to incur a 
moral obligation to prevent them from starving. 

There is no objection whatever to them because 
they are Jews. Hundreds of thousands of the race 
have their home in America, and they make as 
good citizens and cause as little trouble as an 
equal number of any other race in the world. 

The reason why it is proposed to colonize them 
here is a suflicient reason why Americans should 
oppose, and if possible prevent, their coming. It 
is because they are paupers. 

If they come they will come without the means 
of subsistence, without a knowledge of our 
language or our ways, and without the least power 
ofassimilating themselves with the great American 
nation. 

The very fact that this scheme can be proposed 
and carried out, and that there is no law to puta 
Stop to it, is the strongest of arguments in favor of 
new regulations to restrict immigration. Other 
governments turn the cold shoulder to the paupers 
Whom their countries wish to cast out. Why 
should America offer to discharge the duty which 
the Russian government shirks? 


——_ +e» —-——_ 


LESSON IN COURTESY. 


The American artist, Waldo, was once very 
much amused at hearing, in the New York National 
Academy of Design, the sharp criticisms of a 
group of girlish art-students from the School of 
Design. Waldo sent an invitation for the students 
na come to his house to see his pictures and studio. 
There he entertained them with an account of his 
studies at the Royal Academy in London. 

_The president of the Royal Academy at that 
time, he told them, was Sir Benjamin West, who 
took a deep interest in the American students in 
London, partly because he was born an American 
citizen, and partly because he knew that talented 
children in this country did not have the same 
advantages as European children in the develop- 
ment of their artistic talent. 
mean, the small American colony of students 

: 1€ president to their opinion of the pictures 


the carving, and persistently called his guest’s| America again takes the lead. “We could | 
attention to some attempt at giving the character- | hardly believe our good luck when we ventured to ask 
istics of nature. | for Burnett’s Extract of Vanilla in Paris, to have it 
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“The first lesson for a man of taste,” said Sir | handed us; it was like meeting an old friend. [Adv. 


Benjamin, “is to learn whatto admire. Any savage | 
can find fault. And never forget, itis the peculiar | 
province of the artist to see, to point out, and to 
perpetuate beauty.” 

“A fter that,” said Mr. Waldo, in concluding the | 
story, “I was very careful in a picture gallery. If 
I liked a painting I said so; if I did not admire a 
picture I went to the next.” 

The girlish students glanced at each other. They 
understood why Mr. Waldo had narrated the 
incident. Some, at least, of that group have not 
forgotten that flippant fault-finding is not art 
criticism. 





NEW SECT. 


There are so many religious sects nowadays that 
it is difficult for one to remember the names of all 
of them. The confusion which overtook the mind 
of Farmer Giddings on this point one summer is 
not surprising. He had lived in one small village 
all his life. He had known some people who were 
“Congregationals” and some who were Baptists, 
but farther than that his knowledge of denom- 
inational differences did not extend; for there 
were no churches of any other religious bodies 
within fifteen miles of his home. 


One summer a traveller through the mountains 
“discovered” the little village of Crowsbury, and 
the next summer the old inn was well filled with 
“city folks’? during July and August. Farmer 
Giddings, who had a fine “hay rigging,” often took 
parties off on excursions to some a spot, 
where he would deposit them in the morning and 
go for them again in the late afternoon. 

On these occasions he kept his ears open, and 
listened to the discussions and arguments going on 
behind him, although the most of what he heard 
was quite beyond his comprehension. He used to 
talk things over with his wife at supper-time, and 
— hazarded conjectures as to whatcertain words 
and terms might mean. 

“Wa-al, Sary,” said the farmer, at the end of one 
hot August day, “I declare 1 never heard the beat 
of ’em, the way they’ve gone on this arternoon; 
argyfyin’ an’ explainin’ the hull lot on ’em, ’baout 
their b’liefs! 

“I'd give a good deal ef I c’d rec’ lect half they 
said, ter tell ye; but I gethered thet most on ’em 
hed got past believin’ anythin’, though they all 
hed fifPtent reasons fer it, an’ diff’rent names 
they called ’emselves by. 

“There was one feller said he was a daownright 
Augustick, an’ another thet *llaowed he was a 
Bessymixed, an’ there was a sight of other names 
beside. 

“But 1 kin tell ye, Sary, that pooty little Mis’ 
Nuttin’ she spoke up, an’ giv’ ’em some real gospel. 
She b’lieves ’baout es we do, an’ ’twas pleasant ter 
hear her, but she said, when they questioned 
her sharp, thet she was a member of a Norway- 
borgin’ church, an’ I sh’d admire ter know how 
she ever come ter travel so fur from home!” 


FOR HIS SOUL’S SAKE. 


Of J. R. Herbert, the eccentric artist, many 
amusing stories are told. He insisted that his 
models should feel the emotions which animated 
the characters they were to represent, and once, in 
explaining this necessity to a somewhat stolid 
model, became himself affected to tears at the 
mere thought of what the other ought to feel. He 
had, moreover, a sense of humor, and a calm way 
of displaying it. ' 


One day he was with Landseer at the Athenzum, 
after an Academy meeting, and the latter called 
for refreshments. 

“Some of zat also to me,” said Herbert to the 
waiter, in the broken English he affected. When 
it was brought he continued, “Ah, I shall have no 
money. Pay for me, Landseer.” 

His friend paid, and they went out together. 
Herbert then stopped to listen to a beggar in the 
street. : 

“Ah, stay a bit,” said he, “I want to do a leetle 
charity, and you, my dear friend, must lend me a 
shilling.” 

Soon after they came upon another beggar, and 
a similar bit of charity was indulged in, Landseer 
furnishing the money. 

When Herbert rejoined him, it was to say with 
the utmost coolness: 

“Let me see, borrowed at the club one shilling; 
charity, two shillings. Ah, 1 do owe you three 
shillings. Yet, now I zink of it, you shall do ze 
charity. It will be good for your soul. I shall 
pay you ze one shilling!” 


ARCTIC COLD. 


While we are sweltering under the heats of 
August, it may not be unpleasant to read a trav- 
eller’s account of his experience under Lapland 
cold. Our physical sensations are relative, he 
says, and the mere enumeration of so many 
degrees of heat or cold gives no idea of their effect 
upon the system. 


I should have frozen at home in a temperature 
which | found very comfortable in Lapland, with 
my solid diet of meat and butter, and my garments 
of reindeer. The following is a correct scale of 
the physical effects of cold, calculated for the 
latitude of sixty-five to seventy degrees north: 

Fifteen degrees above zero—Unpleasantly warm. 

Zero—Mild and agreeable. 

Ten degrees below zero—Pleasantly fresh and 
bracing. 

Twenty degrees below zero—Sharp, but not 
severely cold. Keep your fingers and tves in 
motion, and rub your nose occasionally. 

Thirty degrees below zero—Very cold. Take 
particular care of your nose and extremities; eat 
the fattest food, and plenty of it. 

Forty degrees below zero—Intensely cold. Keep 
awake at all hazards, muffle up to the eyes, and 
test your circulation frequently, that it may not 
stop somewhere before you know it. 

Fifty degrees below zero—A struggle for life. 


WONDERFUL CONTRAST. 


Brevity may be the “soul of wit,” but the laugh- 
able effect is sometimes the very thing the speaker 
doesn’t mean. In the following case a word or 
two more would have made a clearer description, 
but it would not have been half so funny. 





- sg Royal Academy Exhibition. Sir Benjamin 
est simply listened, and at the end invited Waldo | 

to dinner the next week. 

a the president called Waldo’s atten- 

Beats — small wood-carvings. Patiently Sir 
‘amin West pointed out the graceful lines of | 


| Which he has visited during his vacation, and ends 


| the glacier, while with the other I was plucking 


The head-master of the girls’ high school if 
describing to the class the beauty of the Alps, 
his lecture in these words: 

“And there, with one foot I stood on the ice of 
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tioner. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. that lose their shape made from selected stock 


}4 ISTORIC SALEM in the first rain and that will last and retain 


“ | last only a few weeks. its style for months. 
The home of Witchcraft and of " 
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Frank Cousins’ Bee-Hive, Salem, Mass. 
That Bicycle Offer Renewed. 


June 11th we offered a $35.00 Boy’s and 
Girl’s Safety Bicycle to any of our old sub- 
scribers who would send us 20 new subscrip- 
tions by August 2oth. 

August 20th is now past. A great many 
have worked for the machines. A large number 
succeeded, have received their wheels, and are 
now riding them. 

A good many others almost succeeded, 
yet they were unable to get quite the 20 new 
names by August 2oth. 

Now we know just how they feel after having worked so hard, and yet have not 
quite succeeded. We have had some letters from these asking us to extend the offer. 

Therefore, we have decided to give these friends another opportunity. We hereby 
extend the time to October 15th. 

It gives a chance to those who have served The Companion so well to get just the 
Reward which they wanted most of all. It also gives an opportunity to those who have 
got only two or three subscribers to get the wheel if they will start in again. 

Now for another effort. September will be an easier month in which to get 
subscribers than July. Send for the Special Helps. 


THE YOUTH’S COPIPANION, 














Boston, Mass. 


POROUS 


AL LC 0 CKS PLASTERS 








Attcock’s Porous Prasters have attained a world-wide 
reputation solely upon their superlative merits. They have 
many would-be rivals, but have never been equalled or even 
approached in curative properties and rapidity and safety of 
action. Their value has been attested by the highest medical 
authorities, as well as by unimpeachable testimonials from those 
who have used them, and they are recommended as the best 
external remedy for Weak Back, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Colds, 
Coughs, Sore Throat, Chest and Stomach Affections, Kidney 
Difficulties, Weak Muscles, Strains, Stitches, and Aches and 
Pains of every description. 


Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepresentation. Ask 
for ALLcock’s, and let no solicitation or explanation induce you to accept 





the most beautiful flowers!” 
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| ambition. 


centage of these futile personages, they too often | 


| and glory of college life. 





college from which both he and his eldest son had 


For the Companion. 


In colleges or universities having a large per- | brutal monstrosity. 


but to undermine his will and to weaken his| mass of screaming, betting bystanders, many | of about three hundred, which are most of them 
among them utterly disreputable, is to me a | pretending todo university work that they have not 


| the means to do, become intermediate colleges, 
The Rugby game is not a foot-ball game at all. | taking students a year or two earlier than the) 


| give the student tone; they sound the key-note;| The ball is the merest pretence; there is no take them now, and carrying them up, say to the 
they set the fashion —the fashion of over-| argument in its favor which cannot be made for | beginning of the junior year. 
| expenditure, of carelessness as to the real aim | prize-fighting. | At this point I would have the dozen or twenty 


| i aa " 
The Harrow game of foot-ball is, as I under- | large and thoroughly endowed universities of the 


A very eminent gentleman recently told me | stand it, what it pretends to be—foot-ball, not | country take the students for their advance: 
that he would not send his second son to the | brutal horse-play. 


general and professional instruction. 
I say this not at all as one prejudiced against We would thus have, first, as the roots of our 


graduated, because he had learned from this | games, or asadvocating milksop games. Boating, | educational system, the great common schoo! 
eldest son that in his ‘set’? study was voted | base-ball, the Harrow game of foot-ball, lacrosse, | system of the country; secondly, as its trunk, 


HOW TO CHOOSE A COLLEGE. | «rather bad form,” and striving for scholarships, | tennis, and especially sparring and boxing, I like | the high school and intermediate colleges; and 


prizes, and the like, ‘‘not the correct thing.” 


By Andrew D. White, 
about the rooms of the various members of the | 
‘set,"’ to talk feebly about the aforesaid minor 


| personages of the theatre and opera, offer bets | 
Second Paper. } 


Formerly President of Cornell University. 





students; — What are they? Whence do they | of a man. 


There is no more wholesome, stimulating 
environment for a thoughtful young man than a | the land—the people, as a rule, whose blessing it 
large body of students interested in various|is to have received neither poverty nor riches. 


| . . . 
tome ? | By “good homes” I mean the homes of the | being equal, where there is full opportunity for 
| 


substantial, thinking, self-respecting people of | physical exercise of various sorts, and all under 
proper direction and restriction. 


exceedingly; all these train the mind, the eye, | thirdly, as its upper part, giving its full bloom 
“The correct thing’? was apparently to lounge | and the hand, while they strengthen the muscles. | and fruitage, a thorough university system. 


Boxing I like because it tends to morality.| When this shall be brought about, our country 


There is something as manly in a youth’s training | will have the most admirable means of education 
to defend himself with the weapons nature has | the world has yet seen, and it will be far easier 
upon boating and base-ball, and in fact do every- | given him as there is mean in his substituting for | toanswer the question, ‘‘How to choose a college.” 
The third item of my advice is, Look at the | thing except that which really goes to the making | these the concealed knife or pistol. 


I would choose, then, a college, other things ——— 


For the Companion. 


THE CATAMOUNT TAVERN. 


But it will be objected that I have said nothing 


branches of knowledge, and coming from the |The sons and daughters of such know the value | about looking into the religious character of a In the year 1871, one of the most notable 
good homes of the country. There is no safér | of time and money, and give the most wholesome | college or university. I have delayed this | buildings connected with the early history of 


environment. 





| atmosphere possible in any college or university. purposely. The simple fact is, that never in our| Vermont, standing in the centre village of 


I am aware that a great many anxious fathers} Fourth: The next question which I would | greater institutions were the religious interests of | Bennington, was burned. Only two large 


and mothers think our large colleges very danger- | suggest is, “What provision is made for physical | students better provided for than at present; and | chimneys were spared, as memorials of the 
ous places for young men; but such places are | training ?”’ nowhere is this more truly the case than in the | quaint-looking old structure—silent witnesses of 
not dangerous if they are well chosen. While I| This question should be not merely, ‘Is there a | larger institutions which, on account of their | stirring scenes which had occurred within its walls 
differ from my dear and respected Instructor, | gymnasium ?” but also, ‘How is the gymnasium | charters and connection with the State, cannot | in years long past. 





President Perter, on some points, I agree with! used? Is there a proper system with a suitable | favor any one religious sect. 


him fully that there is no safer place for the 
young man than a good large University. 

Of course there is a great difference in 
this respect between various institutions for 
advanced instruction. Colleges which are so 
dependent upon students’ instruction fees 
that they cannot afford to maintain discipline 
are dangerous. I regard as the epoch in my 
own life when I was in the most danger, the 
year spent in such a feeble college; but the 
three years afterward spent in a large, strong 
institution, which could and did maintain 
thorough discipline, were years of safety. 

There were in my class at this larger 
institution one hundred and seven men; not 
one of them, so faras I can learn, has turned 
out badly. Now take one hundred and seven 
men in any other sort of life; take one hun- 
dred and seven clerks on any street, in any 
city, and see whether they make a record 
approaching this. 

From such a body of students a thinking 
young man gets his best inspiration; even 
if some of them are inclined to be a little 
careless or even wild, they almost universally 
come out well in the long run. There is a 
spirit in such bodies of men which prevents 
a young man from disgracing his class; the 
moral atmosphere is wholesome and bracing. 

I know that much has been said recently 
about our system of advanced education in 
the United States not furnishing business men to | director and assistants in charge ?’ 


The Catamount Tavern. 





It was the famous Catamount Tavern House, a 
wooden edifice erected more than a hundred years 
before its day of doom, by Captain Stephen Fay, 
one of the most enterprising and public-spirited 
of the early settlers in the New Hampshire Grants, 
as Vermont was called before the Revolution. 

This edifice was built for a house of entertain- 
ment for travellers, and for the immigrants who 
were flocking into that region from New England. 

It was about forty-four by thirty-four feet 
square, two stories in height, with a large room 
for the use of the people in public gatherings, 
law courts, dancing assemblies, and meetings of 
committees for consultation, public and private. 

Such meetings were frequent there during 
the later period of the famous quarrel of twenty- 
six years’ duration between the authorities of 
New York and the settlers on the New Hampshire 
Grants. 

The controversy arose in this wise: By virtue 
In all of these, as a rule, there | of the charter granted to the Duke of York in 

are various denominational or- | 1664, the authorities of the province of New York 
ganizations, as well as flourishing | claimed territorial jurisdiction eastward to the 
branches of the Young Men’s| Connecticut River. Families from New Hamp- 
Christian Association, some of them | shire settled in the region between that river and 
with noble buildings and libraries. | Lake Champlain. In 1752, the governor of New 
In some of these institutions, too,| Hampshire began to issue grants to these and 

, there has been an enormous gain to| other settlers who came afterwards. The New 
\ religion and morality by substitu- | Yorkers perceived that the domain was filling with 
ros ting for the old perfunctory college | a sturdy, enterprising population, and asserted 

preaching by some ancient theolog- | the legal right of that province to the territory. 
ical professor, a series of sermons A mild controversy was begun. New York had 


Nothing is | by the most distinguished and thoughtful divines | relinquished its claim to territory so far eastward 


r . | . : . . | . = . . . 
the country. Now the fact is, that our greater | so sad in the history of American education as |of various religious bodies, fresh from actual | asthe Connecticut River, as to Massachusetts and 


colleges and universities do supply far more|the waste of educated men for want of proper | contact with the great problems of active life. 


than their proportion. A recent investigation | physical care. Our colleges have too often been | 
shows that college graduates form only about | breeding-places for dyspeptics. 








Connecticut, and New Hampshire urged its 
Experience has shown me that the rule is this: | claim to have a western extent equal to that of 


| Whenever any institution of learning attempts to | the other two provinces. Grants continued to be 


one-half of one per cent. of the population, while| But valuable as a gymnasium is, an ill-regulated | fall back upon its religious or sectarian claims, | issued to settlers who flocked in. 


they hold nearly sixty per cent. of the important | gymnasium is perhaps worse than none. 
and influential positions. 
This percentage of leading men is undoubtedly | institutions of having a suitable director in charge 


to be greatly increased, now that there is so much | of the whole matter of physical culture, preferably | morally, are our larger institutions of learning. | 
. . . * . . * sos | . * 
more instruction in applied science and in branches | a man trained as a physician, and thoroughly | In these the great majority of professors and 


that bear directly, not merely on what are known | interested in his department, is one of the best | 
as ‘‘the learned professions,’’ but on a multitude | things we have recently achieved. | 
of other callings. | Under sucha system every young man entering | 
As to preparing men for mercantile and/|the institution is carefully and confidentially | 
industrial pursuits, I can say that my own college | examined by the director, a general course of 
class, as well as others in other institutions, has | exercises is suggested, and if there is any symptom 
furnished its full share. I am also thankful to| of disease of the heart or lungs, or any inherited 
say that if among my classmates I cannot count | tendency in that direction, the youth is kept out 
any of the colossal millionaires of the country, I | of the boats, heavy ball-playing, and other of the 
can at least rejoice that there is not one who has | more severe forms of exercise. Various courses | 
disgraced himself and his country in accumulating | of simple gymnastic training are provided, and | 
a vast fortune by questionable means. | these are carried out under the director and 
I referred above to young men coming from | competent assistants. 
‘good homes.”’ I do not by this mean the homes | Such provision, too, is very necessary with 
of rich men, and, least of all, rich city men. | reference to the prevailing student sports. I am 
These may be good, but they are sometimes|a great admirer of college boating; in fact, I 
among the worst. think that boating in college saved my life. But 
I confess to a dislike for the encroachments in | it has now been carried toa point where, valuable 
our great colleges and universities by the sons of | as it is, there is need of supervision and restriction. 
New York and Boston and Chicago and San | So, too, with other games: I confess that, 
Francisco millionaires, to say nothing of those | other things being equal, if I were sending to 
from other cities. | college a son who cared anything for games in 
Many of them doubtless are fine fellows, but I | the open air, I should be inclined to ask of the 
see in some of our institutions, into which our | authorities the question, “Do you permit what is 
great cities pour their students, signs of a general | known as the Rugby game of foot-ball ?’’ If the 
influence which I do notat all like; an extravagant | answer were in the affirmative, I would endeavor 
use of money, shown in college rooms befitting | to find some equally good institution where the 
an actress or a bar-keeper; in dress befitting | Rugby game is not allowed, and where the 
jockeys or bruisers; in suppers of terrapin and | Harrow game is substituted for it. 
champagne; in vealy affectations of club life, and I believe that the time is near when the 
of familiarity with minor theatrical and operatic | authorities of the leading universities will 
personages; in the physical dissipation of the absolutely decline to retain longer any student 
cigarette, and in the wsthetic dissipation of the | who takes part in the Rugby game. 
banjo. The sight of a confused mass of educated young 
Let me say here that I never knew a young|men making battering-rams of their bodies, 
student smoke cigarettes who did not disappoint | plunging their heads into each other’s stomachs, 
expectations, or, to use our expressive vernac- | piling upon each other, rolling each other in the 
ular, ‘‘kinder peter out.” I have watched this| mud, and occasionally breaking each other’s 
class of men for thirty vears, and cannot now | ribs, or maiming each other for life,—sometimes 
recall an exception to this rule. Cigarette-smoking | indeed, as recently in several English games, 
seems not only to weaken a young man’s body, killing each other,—in the presence of a great 








no such institution in which there is nota distinctly 
religious atmosphere, in the higher sense of that | land-titles of the immigrants on the Grants were 


| it is usually to cover a poverty in resources for The controversy grew warmer and warmer, and 
. le sé 
The system now observed in most of our best | its proper work. 


|in 1764 the government of New York procured 
The healthiest places I know religiously and la royal decree giving it territorial jurisdiction to 
the Connecticut River. 

The issue of land-grants by New Hampshire 
now ceased, and the settlers acquiesced ; but when 
the authorities of New York proclaimed that the 





students are always religious men, and I know of 
| 


word. | void, and proceeded to dispossess the dwellers 
As to the religious claims sometimes insisted | and dispose of their homes to speculators, instant 
upon by sectarian colleges, I think that, from | and stubborn resistance was manifested. 
their own point of view, they frequently injure Sheriffs and their assistants who came to seize 
their own interests. |and sell the property of the settlers, which had 
I may cite a case from my own experience. | been paid for and improved, met resolute armed 
Several years since one of the most eminent | defenders of their rights and were driven off. 
judges of the United States consulted me as to the Committees of Safety assumed judicial powers 
best college for his son. I suggested to him one | and tried and punished intruders from without 
of the greater colleges of the country. |and offenders within. For several years the 
“But,”’ said he, “that is nota religious college.’’ | Grants bore the aspects of Civil War, excepting 
‘““No,”’ I said, “‘not nominally, but in it your | that of actual carnage. 
son will find as many incentives to religious | It was while this quarrel was hotly raging that 
conduct as elsewhere.” Captain Fay built his tavern. He was a zealous 
The judge did not at first take my advice, but | supporter of the oppressed settlers. In front of 
sent his son toa little college carried on by the his house he erected a tall sign-post; and twenty- 
religious body to which he belonged. | five feet from the ground he hung upon it a large 
Two or three years afterward, meeting the | cantilever sign, which was surmounted by the 
judge, I inquired, “How is your son getting | stuffed skin of a Catamount or wild-cat. Its 
along?’ He answered, ‘Very well at present, | fierce visage, showing its teeth, was turned toward 
but he is no longer at the little church college | New York, at which it grinned perpetual defiance. 
where I placed him; I have taken your advice | This gave the name to the tavern. 
and sent him to the university you named.” | The large room in which meetings were held 
That the judge was right seems to be proven by | had, at one end, a deep and high fireplace, 
the fact that his son has now become one of the | surrounded by clouded marble slabs and a heavy 
most devoted members of the church to which the | oak frame. Above it was a panelled mantle- 
father belonged. |piece with a broad shelf, over which were the 
It may be thought that I would sacrifice the | antlers of a buck. 
smaller institutions to the larger. Not so; I} The room was furnished with a small, leaved 
would have each do its proper work, and all move | table, a sideboard with decanters, ® mural 








, a, 
harmoniously together as parts of one great | candelabra and a few rush-bottomed chairs. e 
educational system. Then the smaller colleges |an early period the words Council-Room > 

z The 


would be as precious as the larger, indeed even | been cut in the slab over the fireplace. — 
more precious, for the greatest want of this | carver of the words left out the ‘n”’ in Council. 
country to-day is thoroughly good intermediate Ethan Allen, the stalwart champion of right 
| education,—between the common schools and the | and justice, with a big heart and honest purpos® 
universities. |had come from Connecticut a few years befor 
I would have the smaller colleges, to the number | this tavern was built, and cast his lot among the 
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settlers inthe Grants. He espoused their cause, 
and soon became their trusted leader in sharp 
contests with the hated ‘‘Yorkers.’’ He trained 
a band of young settlers and called them ‘Green 
Mountain Boys.’’ They became conspicuous in 
our national history. 

When the Catamount Tavern was built, Allen 
made it his home and the headquarters of his 
administration as a virtual dictator during stirring 
political periods. Out of the Council-Room went 
orders forthe assembling of his forces, civil and 
military. Before him as chairman of a Committee 
of Safety offenders were brought, tried, con- 
demned and received sentences from his lips, 
sometimes of banishment from the territory, some- 
times of imprisonment, and frequently scourging 
with the “twigs of the wilderness.’’ One of his 
quaint judicial utterances ran as follows: 

“You, Joe Tairiter, being a sneak, helped the 
mean ‘Yorkers,’ with all your mustard-seed 
ability, rob your neighbors of their property. 
Therefore you are sentenced to strip yourself to 
the skin and have the beech-seal stamped on 
your bare back with the twigs of the wilderness 
applied thirty times; and this shall be your 
receipt that you have paid the penalty of your 
crime.”” 

When Tryon was royal governor of New York 
in 1777, he offered a reward of twenty pounds 
each for the arrest of Ethan Allen, Remember 
Baker, and Robert Cochran, because of their 
“riotous conduct in opposing the measures of the 
New York government.” 

These three ‘‘outlaws’’ and their friends had a 
jolly time of it at the Catamount Tavern over the 
matter, and out from the Council-Room went a 
counter proclamation, offering fifteen pounds for 
the arrest of James Duane, and ten pounds for 
John Kemp, New York land speculators, styling 
them ‘the common disturbers of the public 
peace.”” The rewards were to be paid on the 
delivery of the culprits, at ‘‘Landlord Fay’s, at 
Bennington.’’ It was signed by Ethan Allen, 
Remember Baker and Robert Cochran. 

The breaking out of the old war for indepen- 
dence suspended the intercolonial quarrel. Alien 
was appointed colonel of local forces. He was 
sojourning at the Catamount Tavern in the spring 
of 1775, when all New England was aroused by 
the tocsin sounded at Lexington. He had 
espoused the cause of the patriots, and his loyal 
Green Mountain Boys had increased in numbers 
toa large multitude. 

From the Council-Room of the Catamount, 
after a consultation with a committee, Allen 
issued an order on May Third, mustering the 
Green Mountain Boys at Bennington to make an 
attempt to capture the British forts Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point, on Lake Champlain. Allen led 
them on that expedition which resulted in the 
surrender of the former stronghold to the Amer- 
icans, on his demand in the name of the ‘“‘Great 
Jehovah and the Continental Congress.”’ 

There Stark and Warner, with the aid of the 
Committee, planned the attack on the British 
intrenchments near Bennington and won the 
brilliant victory there which sealed the fate of 
Burgoyne and his army. In that battle Landlord 
Fay had five sons, one of whom was killed. On 
hearing the news the patriot exclaimed : 

“Thank God I had a son who was willing to 
die for his country !”’ 

In the Council-Room of the Catamount, Daniel 
Redding was tried as a traitor and spy, and was 
condemned and sentenced to death, in 1778. A 
gallows was erected in a field in front of the 
Tavern, and around it a great crowd was gathered 
tc see him hanged. 

On the morning fixed for his execution, the 
Governor and Council granted him a reprieve 
for one week, it having been discovered that he 
had been tried by only six jurors while the law 
required twelve. The multitude were clamorous 
for the execution then and seemed disposed to be 
rlotous, when Ethan Allen, who had just returned 
from his long captivity, mounted a stump and 
exclaimed in a loud voice: ‘Attention the 
whole !”’ 

He then informed the people of the cause of the 
Teprieve, advised them to go home and return a 
week from that day, and declared that they should 
see somebody hanged then. ‘For,’ he said, “if 
Redding is not, I will be hanged myself!’’ 

In that Council-Room, Courts of the Vicinage 
were sometimes held. On one occasion an 
amusing scene occurred there which illustrated, 
man admirable manner, the character of Ethan 
Allen. He owed a citizen of Boston a moderate 
sum of money for which he had given a promissory 
note. It was sent toa lawyer at Bennington for 
collection. Allen did not find it convenient to 
pay just then, and it was put in suit. Allen 
employed a lawyer to attend the court sitting in 
the Council-Room of the Catamount Tavern, and 

have the payment of the note postponed until he 
Could raise the money. 

When the case was called, the lawyer, as the 
pen way to obtain the postponement, denied 

Senuineness of the signature to the note. 

Allen happened to be at the further end of the 

Toom, and heard with astonishment and indigna- 

a this denial of his signature; and, pressing 

: ‘rough the crowd and confronting the astonished 

attorney, he angrily exclaimed with a loud voice : 

"igen, I did not hire you to come here and 

: lat’s a true note. I'll swear that I signed 








a Will pay it. I want no shuffling, I want time. 
at l employed you for was to get this business | 





postponed to the next court, not to come here and | followed meekly with my tambourine. By way | inthe evening. Our apartment was on the ground 


lie and juggle about it.”” 


between the lawyers. Benson J. Lossinc. 


For the Companion. 


MY CHUM AND I. 


At a recent meeting of a party of the alumni of 
Bowdoin, the conversation turned upon ‘Tree 
Day”’ at college. One of the gentlemen present 
remarked impulsively that there was a trip 
which he would like especially to make. 

“I would like,”’ he said,** to go down to Bowdoin 
next Arbor Day, and plant a tree near old 
Professor Packard’s grave. Whata noble-hearted 
old gentleman! He was the soul of honor and 
integrity, yet he never forgot that a boy is a boy. 
He was my friend at a hard pinch, once, and he 
had to strain a point of college discipline to 
befriend me.”’ 

‘‘How was that, Kellogg ?’’ several voices called 
out. ‘Tell us about it.” 

‘Well, the dear old gentleman is gone. The 
trustees cannot censure him now, if I do tell it. 

“Owing to a circumstance which occurred on 
the roof of Winthrop Hall, one night about the 
First of April, and the stern view taken of it by 
the College Faculty, it happened that my room- 
mate, King,—and he was a royal good fellow at 
heart, despite his indiscretions,—was not only 
severely reprimanded, but rusticated. He was 
ordered not to show himself in Brunswick again 
during that year. He was even forbidden to 
come up for examination till the beginning of the 
next year, in September. 

“This was a far greater hardship than appears 
on the face of it, for, as you know, not to be 
examined at Commencement in June, with the 
rest of the class, and thus have to carry the 
whole year's studies in one’s head, through hot 
weather and the summer vacation, means simply 
misery for twelve long weeks. 

‘““My chum felt this very keenly; and I never 
pitied a person more sincerely; for, strangely 
enough, I had been included in the edict of 
banishment with him. 

‘*We packed our trunks, locked our room and 
left in no little haste; for the Faculty had allowed 
us less than twenty-four hours in which to get out 
of town. 

‘“‘As my room-mate lived not more than fifteen 
miles from Brunswick, he journeyed homeward 
and broke the news as gently as possible to his 
family. My own home being in a distant State, 
I accompanied him, having first written a careful 
letter to my mother, who was an exceedingly 
kind-hearted woman. If it had not been for this 
letter and my mother’s timely intercession, I am 
afraid it would have gone hard with me when my 
father heard of my rustication. He was the 
judge of a criminal court, and sometimes sat on 
my cases judicially rather than paternally. 

‘“‘Neither of us was a brilliant scholar; we had 
been in arrears when calamity overtook us, and 
now we were only too certain that nothing less 
than very hard study would save us from the 
disgrace of failing at examinations and being 
either heavily conditioned, or set back a year. 

“So, with an ever-deepening apprehension 
haunting our minds, we sat indoors and ‘ground’ 
away at Greek and Trigonometry, without 
instruction, through the spring and early summer 
days. Neither of us had ever attempted to study 
without an instructor before; and as the days 
became warmer we chafed like caged animals. 

‘Several of our classmates had offered to coach 
us, if we would venture into town; and although 
this was not safe—since if caught defying the 
decree of exile, we might be expelled altogether— 
we saw no other way of overcoming our diffi- 
culties. 

“At length we hit ona scheme. A good supply 
of pocket-money was not one of the things lack- 
ing with us, and on one of our numerous trips to 
Portland, about sixteen miles from my classmate’s 
home, we bought a hand-organ at the shop of a 
dealer in second-hand musical instruments on 
Congress Street, and alsoa tambourine. I could 
play the violin a little; but we decided on the 
tambourine, as more easily within the range of 
my talent. 

“King was no musician, but he thought himself 
equal to the task of turning the crank of the hand- 
organ, which, by the way, had a repertoire of 
popular American airs. Our plan was to personate 
a wandering Italian organ-grinder and his stgnora. 

“King, who was short and rather dark, had 
only to put on a very large false mustache, an 
old velveteen coat and loose trousers and a slouch 
hat to pass muster as an Italian; but my com- 
plexion was of the sandy order, and dye-stuff was 
required to give me an olive tint. 

‘sHowever, by wearing a red handkerchief to 
conceal my hair for the most part, and donning a 
limp old gown with plenty of green and red cotton 
bows, I blossomed out as a contadina who could 
spin her tambourine and execute an occasional 
pirouette. 

‘““We employed a trustworthy person to drive 
us to the outskirts of the town; and there, under 
cover of the pine brush, we put on our disguises. 

*“‘King then slung the hand-organ on his back ; 
it was more work than he had ever done before. 
Doubling down in the usual posture of an organ- 


grinder, he headed for the college Campus. 1| 
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|of preliminary practice, we halted in front of | floor of the south end of Appleton Hall; and 
The postponement was amicably arranged Professor Packard’s house, and ground out ‘The 
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Sweet By and By;’ then, entering the Campus 
by the little wicket, so often swung by the 


venerable professor, we lumbered up to the | 


Chapel and opened on the college at large with 
‘Peek-a-boo.’ 

‘We had previously agreed to ‘spik no 
Ingleece ;’ and, if actually detected, we intended 
to drop the organ and make for the woods. 

“The first man to pass was ‘Prof. Stevy,’ the 
Professor of Modern Languages. He scarcely 
vouchsafed us a glance. 

‘‘Presently Professor Brackett passed, in haste 
as usual. He regarded us with an amused 
expression, but declined to contribute anything, 
although I sidled up toward him with extended 
tambourine. 

“Then a group of Seniors came along from 
Appleton Hall and chaffed us; but one of them 
gave a nickel. 

‘There were two or three of our classmen whom 
we were endeavoring to get sight of; but it was 
not till we had ground out our whole repertoire 
of tunes, both at the Chapel and at each end of 
Maine Hall, that one of the boys, whom I will 
call Bob, made his appearance. 

“He listened to ‘Peek-a-boo,’ contributed a 
nickel into the tambourine, and was going on, 
when I said in a low tone, ‘Bob, don’t you know 
me?” 

‘‘He stopped short and regarded us with a most 
amusing look of perplexity! Then he suddenly 
recognized King, and made pretence of fainting 
dead away. 

‘“sGrind away around town till night,’ he 
whispered, passing close beside King. ‘Then 
come tomy room. And I say, fellows, you had 
better be shy! They will expel you, sure, if they 
find you out.’ 

‘“‘We took supper at the railroad station, and, 
having bought a bagful of confectionery, oranges, 
lemons and other material for ‘treats,’ we hid our 
organ after dark in the border of little trees round 
the Campus, near the old church, and watching 
our chance, stole into Maine Hall and upstairs 
to Bob’s room. 

“Bob had made our presence known to his 
chum and three others of our classmates. They 
locked the door, pulled down the curtains, and 
we had a grand time till midnight. 

“King then crept out and got our hand-organ, 
for we were afraid some one might find it; and 
Bob and his chum made up for us a bed out of 
chairs and an old settee in the wood-closet. 

“The ‘end woman’ was bribed to secrecy, next 
morning; and we lived and studied there for five 
days. Bob and the others coached us. The 
room was kept iocked and no one except ‘trusties’ 
was let in. The password for the ‘trusties’ was 
‘Peek-a-boo,’ after three taps at the door. 

“One afternoon Bob saw the tutor spying 


| around our hall, and did not dare harbor us any 


longer. We wished very, much to remain, and 
the boys wished us to do so; but they did not 
know what to do with us. 

‘After a perplexing consultation, they resolved 
to put us in a recitation room, upstairs, in Adams 
Hall,—or ‘Medical Hall,’ as the students more 
commonly spoke of it. 

“The Medical School term had closed. There 
were now no lectures in this room ; and there wasa 
window that could be raised from the outside, on 
the east end of the building. Bob and his room- 
mate smuggled us in there, with our organ, at 
midnight; and we lived there two days, coming 
forth only at night. 

“Two of the Juniors, as we afterwards learned, 
found out that we were there and frightened us 
out of the room by assuming the voices of members 
of the Faculty and pretending that they had a 
constable to take us into custody. We made our 
escape through a window, and at two o’clock in 
the morning started for King’s home. 

“This adventure gave us so rude a shock that 
we remained at home for some time, till Bob 
wrote us all about it. He also recaptured the 
organ and stored it in his room. We returned 
then with the intention of waylaying the two 
Juniors who had played the trick upon us, but 
Bob dissuaded us; for there was danger that 
they might lodge information against us. 

“The next week was Commencement week. It 
is the great event of the year at Brunswick, and 
the town and the college are thronged with 
visitors. 

“We took advantage of the diversion to 
re-occupy our own room secretly. Every day 
we sallied out in disguise, with our organ, and 
enjoyed the Commencement as much as anybody. 

‘The visitors proved to be generous people. We 
earned seventeen dollars, and saw the whole 
programme. It was great sport for Boband those 
who knew us; they laughed until they made us 
very uncomfortable, to see us standing about the 
old church and the chapel, grinding ‘Peek-a-boo.’ 

‘Indeed, we were a conspicuous feature of that 
Commencement. We grew terribly sick of our 
own music, however; even at this time I cannot 
bear the sound of a hand-organ. 

‘“‘After Commencement almost every one went 
home. The College Halls and Campus were 
almost deserted, but our previous success had 
emboldened us so much that we ventured to stay 
at our room. Bob agreed to remain a week and 
give us help with our studies. We kept indoors 
during the day, but went and came as we pleased 


| although the hall was closed, we entered by our 
| window without difficulty. 

‘Three or four other undergraduates remained 
for a while at the college, and we still enjoyed 
ourselves much, although we studied hard every 
day. 

“The Fourth of July, which came that week, 
we celebrated by joining a parade of ‘horribles,’ 
got up by the town boys. Bob hired an open 
carriage which he drove, in the character of an 
enormous crow; while King and I, masked, 
stuffed out and attired to represent clowns, rode 
behind, blowing horns and making speeches. 

‘We finished the day, or rather we attempted 
to finish it, with a ‘spread’ inourroom. Boband 
three others were with us; and we were in the 
midst of our supper, when there came a rap at the 
door. 

“This was ominous on the face of it; for the 
hall doors were locked. We had all come in at 
the window. 

‘*We sat as still as mice and listened. 
was repeated—and again repeated. 

‘“‘At last Bob crept along to the door and said, 
*Who’s there ?’ in a low tone. 

‘*sOne who wishes to speak with the occupants 
of this room,’ replied a voice that we instantly 
recognized. 

***Good gracious, boys! It’s Professor Pack- 
ard!’ whispered Bob. ‘We're gone up!’ 

“King instantly blew out the light; and he and 
I, by a common impulse, threw up the window, 
intending to jump out and run. 

“To our horror, a man stood beneath, with 
what looked like a club. 

***No yer don’t!’ was his greeting to us. It 
was John, the janitor. 

‘““We were trapped. We might have known 
that the careful old professor, according to his 
wont, would have been looking about the college 
on a holiday night, to see that all was.well. 

“With a sigh like that of a lost soul, Bob 
unbolted the door. I considered our doom as 
good as sealed. We then regarded Professor 
Packard as a mild but firm disciplinarian. 

“One of the other boys re-lighted the lamp. 
Bob opened the door ; and there stood the venerable 
professor, gazing at us through his spectacles, 
with judicial curiosity. All the alumni of the 
college remember with what strict courtesy he 
always spoke. 

‘*<T greatly regret that I seem to intrude upon 
you at such an hour. My interest in the welfare 
of the college alone leads me to do so,’ were his 
first words. 

“*Why, Mr. King! Why, Mr. Kellogg! It 
surprises me greatly to see you here. I fear that 
I must say that it distresses me,’ he continued. 

“It distressed us, even more. Ah, how mean 
we felt! I was thinking what I could possibly 
say for myself, when King burst out in an 
impetuous confession of everything. It was his 
way. He even told much more than was 
necessary. 

‘‘Meantime Bob got a chair for the old gentle- 
man, and shut the door. Bob, too, had a 
confession to make, for inhabiting the hall, in 
vacation, without permission. In fact, we 
confessed a great deal during the next half-hour. 

“King and I had been painfully conscious of 
wrong-doing for some time. We owned up to 
everything; my chum, in fact, was so moved 
that he almost shed tears. It was a despairing 
confession, for the most part; for we had little 
hope of leniency. Our offences were black, even 
in our own eyes. 

‘*<T cannot respect a student who has promised 
allegiance to the college, and then habitually 
violates its needful laws!’ the old professor 
remarked. ‘I regard that student as lacking in 
moral character.’ 

“We were, at least, honest in our contrition; 
and our youthful distress moved his heart. He 
rose in agitation. 

“If I might presume to counsel you,’ he 
continued, ‘I would earnestly entreat you to 
abstain from further infraction of the college 
decree.’ 

‘“We most sincerely promised to follow his 
advice in this particular. His manner had moved 
us greatly; it was the manner of a man witha 
delicate sense of honor, who abhorred wrong- 
doing, but whose heart was touched by our 
trouble. 

‘He bade us good-night and withdrew as kindly 
and courteously as if we had won class honors, 
instead of being caught in a dishonorable tric: . 
I think this affected us most of all. 

‘He had said little, and had uttered no reproach, 
in fact, he had scarcely alluded to our trespasses. 
Yet he left us all quite resolved to ‘sin no more.’ 
It was purely the influence of his high character 
as a man,—that delicate, renovating power which 
proceeds froma person who is himself true and 
right at heart. 

‘*We passed, in examinations, at the opening of 
the year, and got our ‘Junior tickets.’ None of 
the Faculty appeared to know of our offences; 
and as time passed, we began to feel certain that 
Professor Packard had not reported us. 

‘*He never so much as indicated to us, by a 
look, that he had done us a favor, and we were 
obliged to keep our gratitude bottled up in our 
own hearts. But as King used to say, ‘We should 
have been glad and proud to black his boots for 
him.’ ” E. C. Ke 
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SPIDER AND WEB. | 
| 


Are spiders’ webs geometrically exact ? 
Note the toughness of the threads. | 
Are spiders cannibals ? 


How do they build suspension bridges ? 


Why cannot a fly walk over a web as well as its 


builder can ? 


Note what becomes of the thread on which a spider 
ascends to the ceiling. 





For the Companion. 


A SEA LYRIC. 


They went to save the salmon nets 
Out of the hungry sea, 

*Twas just outside of the Harbor bar, 
As near as near could Le ; 

It was just behind the sandy bar, 
The women were all on the quay. 


The boat rode o’er the rolling foam, 
They pulled against the wind, 

For twas rough within the Harbor bar, 
The breakers reared behind ; 

And grey gulls shrieked o’er the shelt’ring bar, 
The caverns with sea-birds were lined. 





They went to draw the fishing nets, 
A cruel, crested wave 

Swept slowly on to the Harbor bar, 
And scooped for them a grave ; 

The boat heeled over the Harbor bar, 
And, keel up, to the women drave. 


They went to save the salmon nets 
Out of the leaden sea, 

’Twas just outside of the Harbor bar, 
Near to Home as could be; 

It was just behind the sandy bar 
And beyond the little stone quay. 


One moment black against the wave, 
The women still with dread, 

Then the boat leapt over the Harbor bar, 
And on to the Mothers sped ; 

And two lads lost o’er the shifting bar 
Till the sea giveth up her dead. 


They went to save the salmon nets 
Out of the surging sea, 

rom just without the sandy bar, 
So near, as you can see, 

The screams that rang o’er the fleeting bar 
Were the women’s cries from the quay. 





————— 


This is said to be partly because the colorec 
copy the arrogant race demeanor of their former 


For the Companion. 
} 


HER GUILT. |} 


| 

Mrs. Wilbour was a member of the church, | 
and believed fully that the only way to secure | 
happy and honorable lives for her children was | 
to make Christians of them. And she thonghs | 
she could do it. Hence she was careful to send | 
them regularly to Sunday school, and compelled | 
them to attend church on Sunday morning, and 
to recite the catechism to her in the evening. 

Her husband was dead and she had sole charge 
of her household. But she was an energetic, 
shrewd woman, and was accustomed to rely 
entirely upon her own judgment. It never had 
occurred to her to ask God’s help in her work, or 
to think that He had anything to do with it. 

One bright summer morning Mrs. Wilbour sat | 
down to breakfast with a pale, fretful face. She | 
was tired and nervous, and scolded the children 
and maids unjustly. 

Fred accidentally broke a cup and began to 
ery, on which, provoked by the accident and the 
noise, she boxed his ears and sent him away 
from the table. 

A scared silence followed, broken in a few | 
minutes by the maid, who came to the door. 

“There is an old blind man at the gate, | 
ma’am,”’ she said. ‘He says he has had nothing 
to eat since yesterday.” 

“Send him away. I will not be annoyed with 
beggars to-day !’’ was the sharp reply. 

The grocer called next and sent in his bill. 

“Tell him I'll attend to it some other time,” 
she said. 

The maid, after a minute or two, reappeared. 

“Mr. Brown says the bill has been due for 
three months,” she said. | 

Mrs. Wilbour reddened angrily. ‘I will settle 
it to-morrow,” she replied. 

The children and the servants knew that she 
owed half the tradespeople in town; not for lack 
of money, but from carelessness in paying her 
debts. 

Her neighbor, Mrs. Coxe, ran in an hour later, 
and she and Mrs. Wilbour eagerly discussed two 
or three bits of ugly gossip. Mrs. Wilbour’s 
judgment of her neighbors was invariably severe. 
She recklessly pronounced them to be cheats or 
fools. 

The eonversation turned upon Mrs. Coxe’s 
intended tour in Canada, and Mrs. Wilbour 
eagerly advised her how to smuggle gloves and 
silk across the border without detection, relating 
with delight and triumph how she had hidden 
material for gowns under a false bottom in her 
trunk, and so tricked the custom-house officers. 

After breakfast she read hurriedly a chapter in 
the Bible, to which the children gave little atten- 
tion. They had been too keenly interested in the 
lessons which she had unconsciously taught them 
in her fretfulness, in her impulsive anger, and in 
her trickery in evading certain duties to care for 
words. 

When Mrs. Wilbour’s children were grown 
men and women, she was amazed and grieved to 
find them uncharitable, passionate and dishonest. 

‘“‘Why is this ?’’ she cried, despairingly, to the 
old minister. ‘‘Why are they not Christians?” 





there nothing in her story which may help them 
to do the work which God has given them in their 
children, while it is not yet too late? 


them. Each geographical section naturally wishes 
its presidential canc idate to succeed; the more so 
us the presidency, by custom rather than _by the 
letter of the constitution, amounts to a dictator- 
MiriaM Datei. | Ship. 


He could not answer her. He did not know. 


“J don’t want to be intrusive, but one of the | life, such as the weather, or a badly-cooked dinner, 


articles of my creed is that a woman is entitled to | are rebuked by this boy, who “never murmured 


sod knew that the cause and the guilt were hers. | the same pay as a man if she does the same | nor broke down,” though his body was pierced 
There are such mothers as the one here | amount of work. My price for a night’s talk is | by seven bullet-holes. 


. : -\two hundred dollars, and that sum the aid me 
sresented in every town and in every church. Is | ef night oe Z.: Sak 4K oul wilt tat ~ F ivide it 
with you, I shall have had my share, and the thing 
will be even, don’t you see?” 





needy little ones, Mrs. H. was persuaded to put the 
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MINISTER AND DEACON. 
After much urging and many thoughts of her 
At a certain country church the service was 


roll in her purse; but it was not until the end of her much distracted on a recent Sunday. In the first 


— ~+~2> — 
HAITI. 


journey that she examined the roll and found it to 
contain just one hundred dollars. 


place some one thought that he smelled smoke, 
Some years afterward she discovered that her | and became convinced that the church was on fire; 


unknown benefactor was Wendell Phillips, and | so in the midst of the first prayer he tiptoed up to 


Sir Spencer St. John, formerly British Minister | being then past the need of help, she essayed to 
to Haiti, saw two handsome marble coffins lying 
| neglected in the grounds of the palace, at Port-au- 


Prince, soon after he went to reside there. He 
was told they had been imported by the govern- 
ment as final resting-places for the bodies of 


of the early republic. For many years the coffins 
lay neglected ami empty. At last they myste- 
riously disappeared. This is one of many anecdotes 
by which Sir Spencer illustrates the shiftlessness 
of administration and apathy of public spirit 
among that people. 


Ask Haitians why they do not mend their roads, 
and they answer, “Bon Dieu gaté li, bon Dieu paré 
li,’ God spoilt them, God will mend them. 

Their bridges are commonly so dilapidated that 
a saying is current, “It is safe to go round a bridge; 
never cross one.” f 

A young lady in Haitian high society was indig- 
nant at hearing official peculation denounced. 
“Why,” said she, “to take public money is not 
theft!” 

To such a condition have a people, neither 
unkindly nor unintelligent, been brought by a long 
series of insurrections, revolutions, and foolish or 
mercenary administrations. 

Their political troubles are attributed mainly to 
three causes: the geographical shape of the coun- 
try, strife between its black and its mulatto or 
“colored” people, and oppression by France at a 
critical period of Haitian history. 

Haiti is a strip of land, two hundred and fifty 
miles long, seldom thirty miles and sometimes but | 
fifteen miles wide, which bends round the great bay 
formed by the western coast of the fertile island 
of San Domingo. The country is shaped something 














like two links of sausage, one representing North, | lawyer?” Some people fancy that it is audacity ; 
D | but audacity has, perhaps, spoiled a lawyer’s 
About midway stands the seat of government, | .).cess as often as it has made it. Craftiness, 


the other South Haiti. 


Port-au-Prince, with no great populous middle | 


| 


Again, though Haitian whites and blacks agree 
fairly well, the blacks and the “colored” or 


French masters, whose blood they share, and 
yartly because of the cruelty with which the more | 
ignorant portion of the blacks have often revenged 
the social slights put on their color. | 
But a large share of blame for the disturbanees | 
of Haiti rests on France. Between 1825 and 1840, 
her tyrannical enforcement of certain claims upon 
the Haitian treasury assisted the disorderly ele- 
ments to bring into disrepute President Boyer, 
who had administered public affairs prudently and | 
honestly for twenty-five years. 
Upon his abdication, in 1843, an insurrection- | 


ist leader, Herard-Riviére, was placed at the head | his shot-gun an 
of the State. His misgovernment caused his | barn on fire. 


tet | 
deposition within four months; his successor, | 


Guerrier, was incapable; ferment soon became | 


pay back the debt. 

entirely forgotten the incident.” 

have never forgotten it; that money, and still more J z : 
your words of sympathy and encouragement, were below stairs, went into the attic. 
r 2 the beginning of better days; and now 1 am 

Pétion and Boyer, two highly esteemed presidents | abundantly abl 


some one who needs it.” 


morning his office was crowded with applicants— 
all bright, and many suitable. 


the sexton’s pew, of course making so much noise 
“Don’t speak of it,” said Mr. Phillips; “J had | with his creaking boots that the attention of the 
whole congregation was attracted. The sexton 


“That is very probable,” she replied, “but T| .o¢ about an invéstigation, and finding nothing 











a A» hay: In the course of his search he eens to step 
yun e to pay back the money. off the line of planks which ran along from end to 
Pass it on, then, my dear madam, pass it on tO | ena of the attic, and there being no flooring on 
either side, his foot went through the laths and 
plaster and his leg followed. 
+o As it chanced, he broke through directly above 
the head of the clergyman, who was interrupted 
in the midst of his prayer by the sound of breaking 
laths above him, and by a shower of plastering 
which rattled down upon his head. In his endeavor 
to defend himself the clergyman put up his arm 
hastily. 

He was a somewhat dandified parson, and unbe- 
known to his people had helped out nature in the 
matter of hair by wearing a top-piece. This he 
managed to brush off with the lime, and the 
astonished people, distracted by the sight of a 
man’s leg sticking through the ceiling above, were 
further amazed to see the clergyman standing 
before them with a bald head. 

In this extremity the senior deacon of the church 
proved himself a man of genius. The sexton 
drew up his leg with no further effect than the 
sending of a fresh shower of lime down upon the 
unlucky parson. The deacon rose in his place, and 
with marked emphasis upon the first words, said: 

“Let us all bow the head in silent thanksgiving 
for the escape of our beloved pastor.” 





For the Companion. 


GOLDENROD. 


In olden days the sunlight stept 

Down to the earth below, 

Across the fields and hedges crept 

All noiselessly and slow ; 

And where it passed the shadows fled ° 
Swift speeding far away, 

As from the gateways overhead 

Came down the light of day. 


But as along a lane it passed, 

It weary was and slept, 

And slumber’s fetters held it fast 

While night her vigil kept ; 

And when the morning’s couriers came, 
In velvet buskins shod, 

Where last was seen the sunlight’s flame 
Were shafts of goldenrod. 


ERNEST McGAFFEY. 








ee — The hint was taken, the congregation bowed 
ped heads, and be wy! lifted them again the 
. » wR clergyman had adjusted his wig and the service 
BORN TO BE A LAWYER. proceeded. 
What is the chief characteristic of a ‘born et... arr 


HIS WEDDING GIFT. 


Gifts are too often made as a duty, not as the 


land about it to share in the sentiments of both | another quality often attributed to lawyers as a | expression of any genuine feeling of regard. An 
districts and modify the political struggle between | class, is as likely to get them into trouble as it is to amusing example of this happened on the occa- 
win them cases. The real master-quality of a good | sion of a fashionable city wedding. Young Mr. 
lawyer, according to many modern authorities, is | Jerome Vernon had been invited to be usher at 
a “genius for details”—an ability to see through a the marriage of Mr. Bell and Miss Everett. As 
case to the uttermost particular, and keep every- | soon as the invitation came his mother said: “Now 
thing in mind, ready for use at the right moment. | you must send Miss Everett a present at once and 
mulatto people have long been fiercely epyeees. The following story has probably been told by go to call on her.” 

people | more than one lawyer to illustrate this fact: 


“You pick me out something for her, will you, 
mamma?” said young Mr. Vernon. 

His mother did so that very morning; she 
ordered a rare vase sent to Miss Everett, and put 
He bade them wait until all s’-culd arrive, and her son’s card in it. When he called at five o'clock 


A lawyer advertised for a clerk. The next 


then ranged them in a row and said he would tell he was shown the gifts already sent to Miss Ever- 
them a story, note their comments, and so judge ett, and directly began especially admiring this 


whom he would choose. 


vase, not observing his own card with it. 


“A certain farmer,” began the lawyer, “was Again and again he returned to this vase, 


troubled with a red squirrel that got in through a praising its color and outlines and saying at last 


hole in his barn an . “same “ “ pala 
| resolved to kill the squirrel at the first opportunity. | While Miss Everett gazeo at him curiously. 


stole his seed-corn. He | that he thought it the prettiest of all her gifts, 


“Seeing him ry in at the hole one noon, he took When he met his mother at the dinner-table he 

d fired away. The first shot set the described to her this vase, and said he hoped she 
’ would get Miss Everett something as handsome as 
that for his gift to her. 


<Déd tho Larn barn?” sail due of the bove, “Why, | sent her that!” exclaimed Mrs. Vernon, 


The lawyer, without answer, continued, “And, 


chronic; disorder bred disorder, and this state of seeing the barn on fire, the farmer seized a pail of and the laughter that followed Jerome's exclama- 


exhaustion and quiet, up to the present day. | 
—_— +o ——. 


“PASS IT ON.” 


| 
| 
| 


After the close of the Civil War the North was | and everybody was trying to put out the fire.” 


filled with Southern refugees, many of them | 
delicate women, reduced from affluence to poverty, | 
and compelled to earn a living for themselves | 


and their families. One of these was a niece of | deep silence, he said, “Now, my little man, what 


Jefferson Davis, a woman of unusual cultivation, 
who found a scanty and precarious subsistence by 


giving an occasional lecture before a country | that squirrel; that’s what I want to know.” 


audience on Southern life. Sheltered and shielded | 


| things has continued, with a few short intervals of | Water, and ran to put it out.” 


| all shown great interest in the story.” 


tion and explanation was lively for an hour. 
“Did he put it out?” said another. “What can I do? I can’t do anything. I can’t 
“As he passed inside, the door shut to and the | te!! her I didn’t know it was my present!” said 
barn was soon in flames. When the hired girl Jerome, his face red with merriment and mortifi- 
rushed out with more water —” cation. ' 
“Did they all burn up?” said another boy. There was nothing to be done but to let Miss 
The lawyer went on without answer, “Then the Everett think one of her ushers either a great 
old lady came out, and all was noise and confusion, joker or a stupid boaster, and Jerome Vernon has 
always hoped that she took his praise of his own 
“Did any one burn up?” said another. present as a piece of modest, airy chaff intended 
The lawyer said, “There, that will do; you have to prevent her from expressing her gratitude. 
But observing one little bright-eyed fellow in ———~+or-—___—_- 
have you to say?” 
The little fellow blushed, grew uneasy, and 
stammered out, “I want to know what became of 


ORIGINAL VOTING. 


In many of the provinces of old Japan it was the 


“You'll do,” said the lawyer; “you are my man. custom to elect the chiefs of the village by ballot. 


as she had always been, the struggle with the | You have not been switched off by a confusion | Certain of the large landholders were privileged 


world wasa hard one. Women were just beginning 


to appear on the public platform, and she was | 
unknown and friendless; but bravely she worked 


on, asking aid from no one. 

It was a cold, blustering January day in 1868 
when, cold and shivering from an early morning 
drive in the rain, and with her thin wraps drip- 
ping, Mrs. H. entered the Boston train at a way- 


station. All the seats were oceupied, some with | caused the recruiting officer to hesitate about 
passengers, some with bags, bundles and over- | enlisting them. At the Battle of Shiloh—as we 


coats. 

Trembling from weakness and weariness, Mrs. 
H. supported herself against the back of a seat as 
the train moved off. 

At that moment a gentleman chanced to lower 
his newspaper, and caught sight of the black-robed 
woman. ith a quick exclamation he sprang to 
his feet, someved 


down exhausted, he carefully wrapped his travel- 
ling rug about her. 

She thanked him for his kindness, and he, turn- 
ing to her, said: 


“Pardon me, madam, but are you not a South- | were carried out and laid along side of the sleeping 


erner?” 


“Yes,” she answered, “I am. I suppose you | 


knew it from my speech; many people have done 
80. 
“The accent is unmistakable,” he replied; “but 
pardon me again, are you not a long way from 
home?” 
“A long way indeed,” she replied, and encouraged 
|  { his sympathetic voice pa manner, she added, 
“1 lost my all during the war, and as there is no 
money in the South, I came North to find means to 
support my fatherless children.” 
| “And have you done so?” he asked in a kindly 
| manner. 
| “After a small fashion,” she answered. “I 
| have occasional engagements to speak to country 
| audiences on life in the South during and before 


| the War.” 


“Did you speak last night?” he asked. 
“Yes, in X.,” was the answer. 
| *“And—I do not wish to be impertinent, but I am 

somewhat in the same business myself, and I 
| should like to know, that is if you would not mind 
| telling me, how much they paid you for your 
lecture.” 

“Five dollars and the fare to and from Boston,” 
was the response. 

“Five dollars!” he exclaimed. “Why, I always 
get one or two hundred; and your lecture must be 
worth a great deal more than mine, for you can 
| give facts, while I can only furnish opinions.” 
“Little as it is,” answered Mrs. H., “l am very 
| glad to get it; I would talk at that rate every night 

during the winter.” ‘ 

For a while the man sat in silence; then putting 
his hand in his pocket, he drew out a roll of bank- 
| notes, and in a hesitating manner said: 











| found in the ranks, gun in hand, whence they 


‘ a valise from the seat beside | worked like a hero in caring for the wounded. 
3 and invited her to occupy it. As she sank 


and a barn burning, and the hired girls and water- | to choose, and when positions became vacant they 
pails. You have kept your eye on the squirrel.” | assembled on a certain day and handed in their 
ia votes, written on a paper and placed in a sealed 
nits envelope. “But if the ballot of those days was 
something like our own,” says a writer in Scribner's 
Magazine, “the times are changed, and the new 
ideas are none the less strange to old heads. 
“Even at the election of last year, we saw one 


good old soul for whom the ballot seemed to have 
many mysteries. After a series of interviews 





NERVE. 


One of the surprises of the American Civil War 
was the nerve shown by boys whose youthfulness 


| learn from “Military Essays and Recollections”— | with various election officials—in which the mutual 


oliteness was at once painful and delightful to 
ehold—he was finally guided to the ballot box, 
: and there, inspired by what associations It }s 
were rescued by the chaplain, who formed them | impossible to tell, he carefully reached under the 
into a hospital corps. One of them, “Little Joe,” | table on which the box stood, and dropped his 
ballot on the floor. The unbroken soberness with 
% ; which both he and the officials regarded his blunder 
When night came it found him by the log-house | was characteristically Japanese. 
used as a hospital at Pittsburg Landing. “The incident neéd not be taken, however, 4% 
i indicating any peculiarly Japanese rusticity; 4 
He lay down on the wet ground outside and | year ortwo ago, ina New England town well know? 
went to sleep. As the wounded died inside they | as a seat of learning, an election was held, at 
i , , > first time. One 
boy, whom the attendants supposed to be dead. — SiS ceaete al ae mownee of her 
Inthe morning, when Joe awoke, he found himself privilege, approached the ballot-box and proceeded 
at the head of a ghastly row of dead bodies. to insert her ballot with its face upward and ope? 
The nerve which had carried the boy through | to the sight, contrary to the law of the State. But 
the toil and dangers of the preceding day forsook | the vigilant official prevented her, and said, firmly 
him, and with a yell he fled from the spot, shout-| «Face down, madam, face down ;’ whereupo!! 
ing, “1 won’t be used as a header to dead men!” the inexperienced elector, in all simplicity, bowed 
3ob Oliver was a corporal at Shiloh; he left the | her head reverently and continued to fumble 
army a captain. During the battle he had been |plindly at the box with the ballot still facing 
ordered to the rear with a wounded man. Over- | ypward.” ‘ 
taking a sergeant with a broken arm, he turned ‘. 
his charge over to him, and started for the line of 
battle. What ha pened afterward is best told in 
a ee letter which he wrote after the victory. 
‘ a “© Pp, + ’ - 
duane natn _ out, ‘For God’s sake, An American traveller in Egypt has a paragrapt 
“I looked back. and saw James I. Goodwin of | about the donkey boys of Cairo, and their res ? 
my company. e had everything off but his | ness in playin yatriotic feelings ° 
trousers and shirt, and had been Gory severely | nossibl am — 
wounded. I said, ‘Never! Put your arm around een : 
my neck, and I will do the best I can for you.’ One fellow stepped up to me, pulled his Lo 
“The Confederates were very close all around | lock,—at the same moment giving the boy behin 
us, but I felt strong enough to pull up all the | him an accidental punch in the stomach,—and wit! 
youns saplings that grew on the battlefield. While | a grin of humor on his dirty face, said: — 
was taking him back he was hit once or twice. “Take ride, sah? Mine splendid donkey. _ 
When I got to a surgeon and we cut the shirt off | Prince—” then as he caught an English word, 8 
Goodwin, to my horror I found seven bullet-holes | added, ‘of Wales. Prince of Wales, sah.” 
in that boy not yet seventeen years old. If I had uttered a French word the name 
“I never could tell this experience without | have been “Prince Napoleon.” . illy 
something coming up in my throat to cut my Others of the boys called out, “Mine Bi ‘S 
speech off. From the minuté I took hold of him | Button,” “Tom Jones,” “Waterloo,” “Du 
until 1 got to the river he never murmured nor | Wellington.” st 
broke down. Whenever he was hit he gave a One little urchin, a better guesser than the od 
sudden start and then braced up again; I never | cried: ““Mine berry good donkey Yankee Doodle 
saw such nerve. He died on May eighth, the | General Grant.” ~ to 
noblest boy I ever saw.” That shot took effect, and I followed the boy 
Those of us who complain of the petty ills of | take the “donk” with so illustrious a name. 


the little drummers of the Fifty-fifth Illinois were 


AMERICAN DONKEY. 
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For the Companion. 


GRANDPA’S WAY. 


My grandpa is the strangest man! 
Of course I love him dearly, 
But really it does seem to me 
He looks at things so queerly. 


He always thinks that every day 
Is right, no matter whether 

It rains or snows, or shines or blows, 
Or what the kind of weather. 


When out-door fun is 
ruined by 
A heavy shower pro- 
voking, 
He pats my head, and 
says, “You see 
The dry earth needs a 
soaking.” 
And when I think the 
day too warm 
For any kind of pleas- 
ure, 
He says, “The corn has 
grown an inch— 
I see without a meas- 
ure.” 
And when I fret because 
the wind 
Has set my things all 
whirring, 
He looks at me, and says, 
“Tut! tut! 
This close air needs a 
stirring!” 
He says, when drifts are 
piling high, 

And _ fence-posts 
scarcely peeping, 
“How warm beneath 

their blanket white 
The little flowers are 
keeping !”’ 
Sometimes I think, when 
on his face 
His sweet smile shines 
so clearly, 
It would be nice if every 
one 
Could see things just 
so queerly! 
M. K. B. W. 


+r — 
For the Companion. 


GETTING THE BABY 
TO SLEEP. 

The boys, Phil and 
Teddy Clark, had just 
come up from the city 
to grandpa’s to spend 
the summer, and were 
out in the field watch- 
ing grandpa plow the 
ground for sowing 
buckwheat. 

It was quite warm, 
and Beck and Bright, 
the patient oxen, began 
to loll out their tongues, 
for all the world like 
two dogs, so grandpa 
stopped in the shade 
where the little boys 
sat, to let the oxen cool 
off. 

“Let me see,”’ he said, 
“it was forty-nine years 
ago this very spring, 
and I was plowing this 
very same piece of 
ground. It was all solid 
woods when I moved 
here the year before, 
but I had chopped down 
the trees and dug out 


some of the stumps, and now I was plowing it 


for the first time. 


“Your father was a baby then, about six 
months old, and the crossest baby I ever saw | 





| 
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“ «Give him here,’ I said, and took him in my | 
arms, while she went back to the house. 


hammock for him. Then I put him into it and | 
went to plowing again. 
“It was pretty rough shaking, but he seemed 


asleep. Then I made him a bed of our two frocks | 


among the bushes right about here, and left him him, still fast asleep.” 
“The hired man told a lie, didn’t he?’’ said 
“About noon your grandma came out to get | Teddy. ‘| 
“Yes,” said grandpa, ‘‘it was a lie all the same | 
better; and she had done up her work and got | though he said it in fun.” | 
‘How queer it seems that papa was ever a | 
“The hired man was digging at a stump over | baby!’’ mused Phil. 
‘Everybody was a baby once,”’ said Teddy, | 
wisely. 
“Yes,” 
| and Eve!” 


to finish his nap. | 
the baby. She had taken a nap; so her head felt 

dinner ready. 

about where those choke-cherry bushes are, and 

I was over here plowing. 


«¢Where’s the baby, Mr. Cook?’ she asked, 
when she came to him. 








Wail 
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““¢Wal,’ he said, ‘the little feller was awful | 
cross, and you didn’t seem to care much what | 
“I took my old frock and tied it by the sleeves | became of him, so Mr. Clark, he just threw him 

in among the plow-handles, making a sort of | down and turned a furrow over him!" 

‘‘She glared at him; then ran across the plowed 
| ground to me as fast as she could come. 
««*Where’s the baby?’ she screamed, so loud 
to enjoy it, and lay watching the oxen till he fell | that it frightened me. 


“J pointed into the bushes, and there she saw 
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’ corrected Phil, ‘“‘everybody ’cept Adam | 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
a. 


A CURIOUS TRANSPOSITION. 


In the following stanza transpose the last word 


of the first and second lines into the first two words 


of the fourth and fifth lines: 


The sun may shine, or cold winds whistle, 
Through sun or shade he’s like a thistle, 
With prickly points at every touch; 

Let this be shown with condemnation, 


| Ile wilts before the accusation, 
Which none, I’m sure, could relish much. 


——= 
—— | 
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IMPROVING THE OPPORTUNITY 
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For the Companion. 
A DARLING LITTLE DUNCE. 


She did not look at all like a dunce, as she sat 


cutting teeth. Your grandma had all the work | on the lowest step of the new house that the 
to do, and take care of him besides.” 


Phil. 


“I s’posed they always did,”’ said Teddy. 


“Didn't she keep a nurse for the baby ?”’ asked | 


| workmen were finishing inside. 


fancied that the little girl might know. 
“Can you tell me who is building this house ?”’ 


“No, indeed, my boy! We lived in a one- | Lasked. 


foomed log-cabin, standing just where the house 


does now, and we had to keep one or two hired | face with the brightest blue eyes I ever saw. 


men to help clear the land, so there was not much 
Toom to spare, and your grandma had to work | 


very hard. 


“ge . ° 
‘ She came out here where the hired man and I 
ere plowing that morning, the baby in her arms 
as hard as he could cry, and she was 


crying 
crying too. 


““O John!’ she said. 


Bab Vv 
I’ve 2 


take care of him.’ 


. ‘I’m all discouraged. 
'8 SO cross and my head aches to split. | the sunny face. 
poe ot bread to make and churning to do, and I 

nt put him down a minute. Youve got to 


«‘And who is your papa ?”’ I asked. 

‘Why, he’s papa!’’ she said, with loving 
| emphasis. 

“Yes, but what is your papa’s name ?”’ 

‘‘His name is papa.” 


“They say Mr.—what ?” 


“Can’t you recollect what strangers call your 


| 


I wondered whose home it was to be, and I 


“Oh, my papa,’’ she said, looking up into my | 


‘‘But what do other people call him ?”’ I urged. 


«T—don’t—know,”’ a little cloud coming over | 


_ 


isn’t it? 


papa, gentlemen who ask you if he is at home?! dimples danced back to their places, and I} 
| Don’t they ever ask you that?” 


| continued my way down town. 


“Oh, yes; they say, ‘Is your papa at home?” 
‘Well, what is your name ?”’ 1 asked, thinking 
might now find out what I wanted to know. 
“‘Celeste,’’ was the answer. 


“Celeste Rosabel Marguerite. That is enough, 
Mamma says I have almost as many 
names as a princess.” 

Just as I was turning away, a girl of about 
eight years ran out from a house opposite. 

“There’s Bessie! P’r’aps she’ll know. Bessie! | 
Bes-sie !’’ called the little one at my side. 

And Bessie came. 

‘<Bessie, what’s papa’s other name ’sides papa ?”’ 

“Why, Mr. Griffith, of course! What a little 
| dunce you are!” 

‘Am Ia dunce?” and the blue eyes looked up 
tearfully. 

“You are a darling,’ I whispered, taking the | 
sweet upturned face between my hands and | 
kissing it. 

Then the blue eyes smiled again, and the 


2. 





3. 


2 to 3, Mediate. 
5 to 6, Emanate. 
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DOUBLE ZIGZAGS. 
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Across. 


- 


. A town in Austria. 
. Material. 
3. Homeless. 

4. A celebrated Eng- 
lish author and essayist 
(1694-1773). 

5. Absorbing. 

6. Supports. 

7. An infant. 

8. The popular name 
of some species of a 
genus of plants. 

9. A slight woollen 
uff. 
_ 10. Critically examin- 
ing. 


6 


moe 


st 


Zigzags. 

1to 10. The name of an 
English religious author 
who died on August 31, 
1688. 

11 to 20. The name of 
a now celebrated city 
taken by the British on 
August 24, 1814. C. D. 


3. 
GEOGRAPHICAL CON- 
NECTIONS. 

1. Joina young bud to 
somewhat and make an 

empire in Europe. 

2. Join to venerate to 
a& measure and make a 
city in Maine. 

3. Join a Scripture 
proper name (feminine) 
to a mass of cotton pre- 
pared for quilts and 
make a river of Asia 
Minor. 

4. Join part of the 

earth’s surface to to in- 
ter and make a city of 
Connecticut. 
5. Join a mammoth 
bird of Arabian mythol- 
ogy to a feminine name 
and make a city in New 
York. 

6. Join a feminine 
name toa fish and make 
a mountain chain of 
China. 

4. 


WORDS ENIGMATI- 
CALLY EXPRESSED. 
Example—Forty(XL., 

excel). 

1. A simple quarrel. 

2. The price of a des- 
sert. 

3. Ten pieces of land. 

4. An object at a dis- 
tance. 

5. Your choice between 

a human being and his 

habitation. 

6. A principal calam- 
ity. 

7. Spring work. 

8. The family of a do- 
mestic animal. 

9. Thesleep of a young 
goat. 





Conundrums. 


What flower expresses 
what all men seek after? 
Heart’s-ease. 

What kind of muffins 
are generally tough? 
Ragamufiins. 

What word contains all 
the letters? Alphabet. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Idlewild—the home of N. P. Willis. 


w 
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1 to 2 and 1 to 3, connected—William Wallace. 
4 to 5, Galilee. 4 to 6, Griddle 


Duct? 
VERS 
no U 8 
et: @28 
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Ides of August. 


4. Goosey, goosey gander. 
5. Dale; 1, pale; 2, gale; 3, kale; 4, tale; 5, bale 


6, hale; 7, sale; 8, wale. 


| 
| Rol 


| % Toil, 
| rolling stone gathers no moss.’ 


gas, 


morn, sonnet, grass, hole. ‘‘A 
; 


6. R-eins; O-melet; B-utton; I-mage; N-erve. 
obin. 
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MONKEYS’ LANGUAGE. | 


Not long ago a learned man gave to the world | 
an able paper going to show that crows have a| 
language which is made up of distinct words, each 
with its own specific meaning; and now a distin- | 
guished professor, Mr. Garner, has published an | 
article in the New Review, in which he adduces | 
facts in support of a theory that monkeys have a | 
regular spoken language. His observation of these | 
animals had led him to the conclusion that with 
them certain vocal sounds mean certain special 
things, and he resolved to investigate the matter. 


“T went to Washington,” says Professor Garner, 
“and called upon the Director of the National 
Zoblogical Garden, and told him how I proposed 
to work. We set the time and prepared the work. 

“We separated two monkeys which had been 
caged together, and placed them in separate rooms. 

I then arranged a phonograph near the cage of 
the female, and caused her to utter a few sounds, 
which were recorded on the cylinder. 

“The machine was then placed near the cage of 
the male, and the record repeated to him, and his 
conduc t closely studied. 

“His surprise and perplexity were evident. He 
traced the sounds to the horn from which they 
came, and failing to find his mate, he thrust his 
hand and arm into the horn quite up to the 
shoulder; withdrew it, and peeped into the horn 
again and again. The expressions of his face 
were indeed a study. 

“Having satisfied myself that he recognized the 
sounds as those of his mate, I proceeded to record 
seme of his efforts. 1 secured from him enough 
to win the attention of his mate, and elicit from 
her signs of récognition. For the first time in the 
history of philology the Simian tongue was reduced 
to record.’ 

This was buta small beginning, however. A fter- 
ward Professor Garner obtained many records 
of monkey speech in the zodlogical gardens at 
Chicago and Cincinnati, made notes upon the 
monkeys’ doings at the time they uttered the 
“words,” and took the records home with him for 

sareful ‘study. 

Having hit upon certain sounds as meaning 
certain things, he went back to the monkeys at 
Cincinnati, and began to make experiments: 

“When the visitors had left the cage of a 
Capuchin monkey, I approached him, and found 
him crouched at the back of the cage. I spoke to 
him in his own tongue, using the word which I had 
called ‘milk.’ 

“He rose, answered me with the same word, and 
came at once to the front of the cage. 1 repeated 
the word; he did the same, and turned at once to 
a@ small pan in the eage, which he picked up and 
placed near the door at the side, and returned to 
me and uttered the word again. 

“IT asked the keeper for milk, which he did not 
have, but brought me some water. The efforts of 
my little Simian friend to secure the glass were 
very earnest, and the pleading manner and tone 
assured me of his extreme thirst. 

“I allowed him to dip his hand into the rlass; 
he would suck his fingers and reach again. I ke ot 
the glass out of reach of his hand, and he would 
repeat the sound and beg for more. 

“I was thus convinced that the word I had 
translated ‘milk’ must also mean ‘water;’ and 
from this and other tests, I at last determined that 
it meant also ‘drink’ and probably ‘thirst.’ I have 
never seen a Capuchin monkey that did not use 
these two words. 

“The sounds are very soft and not unlike a flute; 
very difficult to imitate and quite impossible to 
write. They are purely vocal, except as to faint 
traces of ‘h’ or ‘wh’ as in the word ‘who;’ a very 
gy ‘w,’ and here and there a slight guttural 
‘eh.””* 

Professor Garner’s opinion, as the result of his 
experiments, is that the chatter of monkeys ‘‘con- 
tains the rudiments from which the tongues of 
mankind could easily develop.” 


—~<>—__——__ 


TREATMENT OF WATCHES, 


That a watch may keep good time, says Chambers’s 
Journal, it should be carefully treated; it should 
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and my body were carried through the streets, the | 
students would rise in revolt?” 

“I am sure they would,” said Simon. 

Victor Hugo shook his hand ina tragical manner, 
and went away. M. Simon’s companion looked at 
him with an expression of terror. 

“Don’t be afraid,” said Simon; “he really means 
it, but it is a long way to the Latin Quarter and 
before he gets there he will have forgotten all 
about it.’ 

It is related that during the siege of Paris by the 
Germans in 1871, Victor Hugo said one day ata 
dinner-table : 

“I am going to raise the siege and save Paris!” 

“But how?” asked a guest. 

“I shall expose myself at the outposts and shall 
be killed. And when the Prussians see my dead 
body, they will retire with sorrow and shame to 
their own country!” 

The poet evidently forgot this project as well as 
the other. 

— ~~ 


THE EXAMPLE OF KINGS. 


The French court, ever fond of novelty, once 
carried its innovations in language so far as to 
alter the gender of a substantive in compliment to 
an infant mistake of their Grand Monarch. The 
word “carrosse,” a coach, was originally feminine, 
as its termination implies. 


But when M. Menage published a dictionary he 
gave it as avowedly masculine. The revolution as 
to the gender of ‘this word arose from a trivial 
grammatical error. 

Louis XIV. succeeded to the crown at the age of 
about five years. Not long afterward, on inquiring 
for his coach one day, he happened to mistake the 
gender of the noun, and said, ‘*Ou est mon carrosse?” 
using the masc uline pronoun instead of the fem- 
inine. The courtiers, on the principle that the 
King can do no wrong, even in grammar, at once 
treated the word “‘carrosse”’ as masculine, and so 
it has continued ever since. 

“Every one imitates the example of the King,” 
used to be a courtly maxim, and it is even now 
acted upon more generally than those who imitate 
it would acknowledge. Yet even the most slavish 
imitators of royalty would hardly go so far as did 
the Frerch courtiers during the preceding reign, 
that of Louis XIII. 

This monarch also was a boy when he succeeded 
Henry IV. And being a boy he had no beard. 
Therefore the courtiers would wear no beard 
themselves. Nota man of them ventured to appear 
in the King’s presence unless smoothly shaven. 


oo 
DETAINED. 


A New Haven letter-carrier was making his last 
round for the day, not long ago, according to the 
Register, when he unexpectedly found himself a 
prisoner. It was about half-past ten in the evening, 
and he was hastening from box to box, taking up 
their contents. 


His key was attached toa small but strong chain, 
which was fastened about his waist in such a way 
that it could be taken off only by having the key 
end of the chain. It is customary for the carriers 
to put the key ina breast-pocket after opening a 
ee the box being fastened again with a spring- 
oc 

In the present case the key happened not to 
enter the man’s pocket, but slid down inside the 
box unobserved. He slammed up the loosely 
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closing door, _ on the padlock, snapped it, and 
darted onwarc 

He took two steps, and was brought up with a 
suddenness that jarred both the man and the post. 
The key was inside the box, and the carrier was a 
prisoner. To remove the chain from his body was | 
out of the question. He stood still, therefore, 
until a young man happened along. To him he 
explained his predicament, and in half an hour i 
so a duplicate key was brought from the post 
office and he was released. 


ation +@> —_ 


JOACHIM, the musician, was having his hair cut, 
and strenuously insisted that it shou d not be very 
short. ‘Well, sir,” said the barber, losing patience, 
“if you, as a ge ntleman, don’t mind being taken 
for a foreign musician, i’m sure 7 don’t care.” 
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Ladies’ Underwear should be made from Kine 
Puitip CamMBRic, Lawns and Narnsooxs. Send stamp 
for samples. King Philip Mills, Worth St.,N. Y. [Adv. 
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For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” This preparation gives the best 
results obtainable. Soap destroys the animal and vege- 
table parasites on the teeth, and camphor hardens the 


be wound at the same time daily, and when not | gums. Price, %centsa bottle. Sold by druggists. [Adv. 


worn should be placed in the same position, always 


hung up, or always laid down, as every watch goes | STAMP. C LLECTORS send for lists $6, paper pers +o 


differently in different positions. 


In watches paving a double case, the outer one 
should never be left open. If it is ‘left open even 
for one night, the glass is covered with a thin film 
of dust, which will gradually enter the works 
through’ even the tiniest openings in the case. 

Watches should be wound in the mornin 
because a spring fully wound up will more readily 
overcome the disturbances produe ed by the move- 
ments of the wearer. Springs will not break so 
easily if watches are carefully wound up and not 
taken out of a warm pocket and placed directly 
against a cold wall or ona marble slab; for that 
reason a protective mat is desirable. 

The changes of the oil, the variations in temper- 
ature, the density and humidity of the air, all 
greatly affect the going of a watch, and it is onl 
the lever watch of the most perfect finish which 
almost neutralizes those adverse influences. No 
watch keeps perfectly correct time. 
chronometers, used in observatories and on board 
ships, must be regulated according to tables which 
fix the variations to which watches are subject. 

A watch should be cleaned every two or three 
years. In time the oil decomposes, gets mixed 


with the particles of dust which enter the works of 


even the best-closing watch, begins to act as a 


grinding material, and wears out the working 
parts. Tt fr equently happens that a watch requires 


cleaning oftener than once in two years, especially 
7 it closes badly or is exposed to muc h dust and 
dirt. 


watch into water should take it at once to the 


Any one who has the misfortune to drop his 
watch-maker, to have it taken to pieces and 
cleaned; a delay of even an hour may spoil the 


watch forever. 
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HUGO’S SELF-CONCEIT. 


Many great men have been aware of their own 
genius. In most cases their self-confidence has 
been pardoned to them on account of their achieve. 
ments. Victor Hugo, the most famous of modern 
French authors, was so greata man that bis vanity 
might well have been overlooked, but it was never- 
theless sometimes amusing. 

In 1851, when Na se III. was crushing the 
liberties of the republic, Hugo was anxious to stir 
up a revolution. M. Jules Simon relates that, in 
company with a friend, he met Hugo on the street 
one day during the excitement. 

“Simon,” said the poet, “do you think that if I 
caused myself to be killed in the Latin Quarter, 
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BORROWED PLUMES. 


Country boys for the most part affect a supreme 
disdain for the clothes and manners of city lads 
who spend their vacations in the country. A 
young artist, however, who has spent several 
summers at a farm-house in a picturesque village 
on the coast of Maine, tells of the unusual! fascina- 
tion which his clothes seemed to possess for the 
son of the house. 


His white flannel tennis suit especially excited 
John Henry’s admiration. Whenever he put it on, 
the boy had some emphatic word of approbation. 

One morning, as the artist and John Henry were 
driving to the post-office, the expression on the 
latter’s face was so doleful that the artist asked if 
anything was the matter. 

“[ guess you’d feel sorter blue,” said John 
Henry, “if you’d ben invited to a lawn party at 
your cousin Lucy’s, and had to cut a figure in your 
overalls and jumper.” 

“Why, you’ve a good suit,” said the artist. 
“What's the matter with your Sunday clothes?” 

“They aint any good for a lawn Ce. . said 
John Henry. “I wish to goodness I had a white 

Sage 

“P}l lend you mine,” said the artist, joking. 

“Oh, I'd spill something on ’em or tear ’em,” 
John Henry replied, mournfully. 

“I guess not,” said the artist. “You would look 
first-rate in them. You’re about my size.” 

Just then a carriage full of young people from 
the hotel came along, and the artist was invited to 
join them on an all-day’s ride. John Henry drove 


on. 

The artist did not return to the farm until the 
following evening. The first thing that met his 
eye as he entered the yard was his white flannel 
suit hung on the line to dry. He looked at it a 
moment and then went to his room, where soon 
afterward John Henry joined him with a lugu- 
brious face. 

“You saw ’em a-hangin’ there, didn’t you? I 
thought you would. Well, I’m terrible sorry, and 
I’ve got four dollars and seventy-five cents. You 
Ma said I looked real 
genteel. 1 got to Lucy’s house early, and she 
asked me if I’d as lief go down to the swamp back 
of the yard and get her some wild roses to put in 
the parlor. 

“So L went, and her old dog went, too. He had 
to go sniflin’ into every mud-hole after frogs. And 
finally he went into a big one, and when he came 
out he just shook himself all over me, and I 
suppose the clothes are all spoilt. I wish to good- 
ness I never borrowed the rig. I didn’t stay to 
the party, | was so dirty. Ma’s rubbed most of 
the mud out, but I’m feared they’re done fer. I 
wouldn’t ’a’ took ’em if you hadn’t put me in mind 


. to. I wish I hadn’t.” 


The stains all came out, but the clothes shrunk 
so that no one bigger than John Henry’s smallest 
brother ever wore them again. 
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sila tine aie On aot PRINTED EFFECTS Wasniw? 


A London journal says that a stout_and elderly 
woman was on board a train which was approach- 
ing the Forth bridge. Her remarks, which she 
bestowed right and left upon her fellow-passengers, 
showed that she was unaccustomed to travelling; 
yetshe must have been something of a philosopher 
inher own way. As the reader will perceive, she 
was a believer in what may be called specific 
levity. 

The old lady was nervous about the bridge. She 
had seen pictures of it, and had made up her mind 
that it could not be quite safe. She kept inquiring 
when the train would come to it, and at last was 
told that it was close at hand. 

“Well,” said she, rather solemnly, “I don’t know 
whether we shall get over alive or not, but if we 
don’t it sha’n’t be my fault.” 


Then she settled into the corner of the seat with | 


a determined air and a puckered-up mouth, which 
were only less droll than the general air of respon- 
sibility which brooded over her. During the 
sassage of the bridge she did not speak a word, 
ut seemed to be holding her breath. 
: ‘There,” said a gentleman in a neighboring seat, 
‘we are over it safe.” 
The old woman heaved an explosive sigh. 
Well,” she said, “if we had gone to the bottom 
I should have died with a clear conscience, for it 
wouldn’t have been my weight that did it. I bore 
up so that I really made the train lighter than it 
would have been without me.” 


~~ 
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CONSIDERATION. 


A New Hampshire farmer gave evidence of his 
belief in his cattle’s appreciation of scenery not 
long since, when showing a visitor over his estate. 
After along tramp through the woods, the two men 
climbed a steep hill, on the summit of which was 
an enclosure where several cows were standing. 

‘ “Isn’t this a grand place for pasture?” asked the 
armer. 

a Visitor looked out over the beautiful sheet 
° Water which lay at the foot of the hill, more 
— mile away, and agreed that it was a grand 
ett” he said, after a little, “there isn’t much 
g boy here for your cows to feed upon.” 

it’s, , that’s true,” the farmer admitted. “But 

on grand good place for them.” 

elth here doesn’t seem to be any water handy, 

-— remarked the visitor. 
tol 0, but they drink just before they are driven 

Phere and when they come down at night.” 
ad lere isn’t much shade, is there?” the critical 

We further remarked. 

‘as ~~ no!” replied the farmer. “But good land, 
an’ Just think of the magnificent view!” 
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Re -Peaeiny “Twelve Rules,” a copy of which 

a _0 hang in every colonial kitchen for the 
efit of the household servants, had perhaps a 
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They conform perfectly to the 
shape of the arm, do not wrin- 
kle. Instantly adjusted. Im- 
pervious.The only perfect Dress 
ive measure of arm-scye. 

Sold by Dry Goods Dealers every- 
mail Pye e ERG Ia on receipt of 

uM -CO., Ayer, Mass. 


FRANK B. BARKLEY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
CINCINNATI, 0. 






<——} a@-COMBINATION BICYCLE. 


PENLYPG 4-60 


Deserip- nae THE BIGGEST BARGAIN 
in Brief. Tangent ee. 2 Nps aa Sen ee 
——_—/Elegantly Finished. Youy'l] not ge' 

Fane Haina THIS for many @ year. 


ust THink of it! 


ry 3 EDENDA 
SEAN hoe ene aiaonabe SHA 6) 
‘arts 1cKke. le 
The EQUAL of any $135.00 BICYCLE FoR : 


Safety in many res S E C. MEACHAM ARMS C0. 
1S, MO. 








30-Inch Wheels. 
Diamond Frame. 








Will safely carry 
Send for Catalogue--Free. ST. LOU 


DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass., says: 





cept Thunder Humor, 
Cancer that has taken 
Price, $1.50. 


HIGHEST 
GRADE 





OVERMAN WHEEL CO., MAKERS, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Boston. Washington. Denver. San Francisco 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


SPECIAL AGENTS: 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 





ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 





to the Ladies, especially ed. 


IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


Kennedy's Medical Discovery 
cures Horrid Old Sores, Deep- 
Seated Ulcers of 40 years’ 
standing, Inward Tumors, and 
every disease of the skin, ex- 
and 
root. 
Sold by every 
Druggist in the United States 


PHILADELPHIA. 


BARBOUR’S LINEN THREAD: 
HAND & MACHINE. WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 











The Robt. Mitchell Furniture Co., Cincinnati, O., will 
pack and ship this thoroughly seasoned, 5-foot Oak, 


herry or Walnut Wood Mantel and top, with brass 
frame; nickel basket and ash screen; ash pan; fire 
brick, clay and top tile; enameled tile facing and 
hearth ; complete as shown, ready, and with printed 
directions for setting up, to any railroad station east of 
he Rocky Mountains, 


Freight prepaid, for $45.00. 
Cash with order. When ordering ask for Mantel E, 
and state style of finish desired, either Black Walnut, 
Cherry (natural or mahogany color), or Oak (antique or 
natural). 
THE ROBT. MITCHELL FURNITURE CO., 
Established 1836. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Our catalogue of many styles of Wood Mantels 
will be sent free to any address on receipt of 
eight cents for postage. 


The 
Daylight 


It’s worth while to keep 
the oil fount of a lamp as 
cool as possible. The less 
heat, the less explosive gas 
generated, and the less smell 
from the heated oil. The 
Daylight burner, made in 
two pieces, between which 
air circulates freely, keeps 
the fount cooler than that 


of any other lamp. 
Send for our A BC 


book on Lamps. 

Craighead & Kintz al } } 

Co., 33 Barclay St., ® 
N.Y. 











SYRUP oF FICS: 


ONE ENJOYS both the method and results 


when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head- 
| aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and aceeptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c. and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac- 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by 

THE CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 





San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 














HENDRYX 


' Manufactures 248 sizes and styles of Fishing Reels, 
in sizes from 25 to 400 yards capacity, at prices 
from 25 CENTS TO 25 DOLLARS per Reel. 











Raz 
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FOR HARNESS, BUGGY TOPS, SADDLES 





















» FLY NETS, TRAVELLING BAGS, MILITARY 


EQUIPMENTS, ete. Gives a beautiful finish, which will not peel or crack off, smut or crock by handling; 


does not lose its lustre by age; dust will not stick to work finished with it. 
no Turpentine, Benzine, Naphtha, Alcohol, or other injurious articles. 


Is NOT A VARNISH. Contains 
Sold by all Harness Makers, 
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The Youth’s Companion isan illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All | 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
riven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from the 
-ublishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time | 
during the year. The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Co anion, when sent by 
mail, should be made in a Office Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do 30. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 

silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are nota safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
Office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your* 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 














For the Companion. 


INCIPIENT MELANCHOLIA. 


Melancholia is a grave disease, especially 
because of its strange and terrible tendency to 
induce suicide and homicide. As the patient’s 
reasoning processes seem to be perfectly clear, 
friends are seldom sufficiently on their guard. 
The danger is always present, however, nor is the 
highest degree of intelligence or of moral worth 
any safeguard against it. 

The New York Medical Journal has a report of a 
lecture on the importance of recognizing melan- 
cholia in its earlier stage by Doctor Burnet, 
lecturer in the Kansas City Medical College, of 
which report we make free use. 

“There isa marked difference between sadness 
and melancholia,” says Dr. Burnet. ‘In ordinary 
sadness there is a cause comprehensible to the 
individual, and he will seek to remove it. In 
melancholia there is no apparent cause; there is 
some implication of the higher faculties, and the 
patient is usually indifferent to his condition, 
surroundings and future progress.” 

There are several forms of the affection: simple 
melancholia, melancholia agitata, melancholia 
attonita and melancholia with stupor. The first 
two are the most difficult of recognition, and it is 
these that especially endanger the lives of the 
patient and his friends. 

The first important symptom of simple melan- 
cholia is sleeplessness. Another symptom, of the 
greatest importance, isa dull pain in the back of 
the neck, extending to the back of the head. It is 
only within a few years that this symptom has 
been recognized. The third symptom is depression 
of spirits, accompanied by slower mental move- 
ments and retarded speech and actions. When 
the first and the last symptoms are connected with 
pain in the neck, the diagnosis may be considered 
as conclusive. 

In melancholia agitata, these three symptoms are 
very marked, but it is not so difficult to diagnose 
the disease, since the ogitation is of itself a strong 
indication. There are generally terrifying hallu- 
cinations, an utter indifference to one’s self and 
one’s surroundings, aversion to food and inability 
to sleep, except under the influence of drugs. 

The propensity to take life may come on 
suddenly, or be gradually developed. It is not 


uncommon to see melancholiacs whose morbid | 


tendencies are first brought out by some sugges- 
jon. 

One such patient was thought to have the “blues,” 
and on his remarking that he wished he was dead, 
a friend carelessly said, “Go throw yourself over 
the stair railing.” He acted upon the word, fell 
through three floors, and was killed. 

Every case of melancholia should at an early 
date be put into the hands of a competent physician, 
who can have the entire control of it. 


——_—e~-_-—_—_- 
For the Companion. 


THE PLANET JUPITER. 


THE YOUTHS 


gives out some light and heat. The rapid changes 
visible on his surface through the telescope indi- 
cate the action of mighty forces, and a possible 
condition approaching incandescence. 

Countless ages must pass before the planet’s 
fires grow low, and are succeeded by periods of | 
development, perfection and decay, the three 
processes that rule the material universe. 

Observers, therefore, may watch the progress of | 
world-making on this stately member of the sun’s | 
family, as the telescope reveals the varying belts, 
the rifts, the bright spots, and especially the 
famous red spot, showing that flerce forces are 
raging within and beneath the cloud-atmosphere 


that envelops the planet. | 
} 


Those who are familiar with the planet’s story 
will take a deeper interest in watching the course 
of the bright star that reigns supreme on August 
nights, and that may be recognized at a glance as, | 
looming above the southeastern horizon like a 


| young moon, he makes his way toward the zenith. 


Sharp-sighted observers can see on moonless 
nights nearly three thousand stars. Jupiter is the 
brightest of them all. The telescope brings out 
fifty million stars. Not one can compare with him. 
Venus is his only rival, and she is now hidden in 
the sun’s rays, so that he reigns alone. 


IN A CREVASSE. 


Christian Linda, of Lauterbrunnen, had accom- 
panied a gentleman as second guide over the 
Tschingel glacier, and, his services being no longer 
required, he was dismissed at the village of Ried, 
whence he started back alone to Lauterbrunnen, 
taking a short route across the glacier. On the 
way, at seven or eight o’clock Sunday morning, he 
fell into a crevasse. 

On Wednesday morning—that is, seventy-two 
hours later—a gentleman in ascending the Tschin- 
gelhorn with Fritz Graf as guide, passed the spot 
where Linda was engulfed, and acticin an ice axe 
on the edge of the crevasse, peered down and saw 
Linda at the bottom. 

A rope was lowered, which Linda was fortunately 
able to secure about his waist. With difficulty he 
was raised to the mouth of the crevasse, but he 
was a very heavy man, and his two rescuers were 
not able to bring him to the surface. 

It was decided that the gentleman should remain 
on the glacier while Graf went for assistance. 
This was obtained at the Steinberg hut, or chalet, 
and when Linda was finally hauled up he was 
found to be nearly dead. 

During the seventy-two hours of Linda’s ae. 
onment in the crevasse—at an estimated depth of 
fifty feet—he had no food, for he was so tightly 
jammed between the walls of ice that he could not 
yet at the provisions which he carried in a bag on 
lis back. He was, however, able to lick the ice 
with his tongue. 

It is not strange that his hands and feet were 
terribly frostbitten; the marvel is that, situated as 
he was for so many hours without food to sustain 
animal heat, he was not frozen to death. 


HOW SURE IT WAS. 


Hank Yates was a born horse-trader. His father 
and his mother’s father were horse-traders, too, 
and spent almost as much time riding over the 
Illinois prairies to get or to make bargains in 
horseflesh as in attending to their corn and pig- 
raising on their farms. Hank had traded horses 
from the time he was ten years old, when his 
grandfather bought him a Texas mustang from a 
herd. 


Hank swapped the mustang within twenty-four 
hours for a Kentucky colt, which he traded to his 
father for a coveted mare, whose next colt he sold 
to his grandfather at an advance of seventy-five 
dollars over the price of the mustang. 

Hank was only nineteen years old when he 
began his attentions to Lizzie Dodd in the next 
county, and scarcely twenty when he rode over on 
a fine young horse to ask her to marry him. 

They were sitting out in front of the house in 
the starlight, and Hank was getting on well with 
what he had to say, when he saw Lizzie's father 
critically examining his horse, hitched down at the 
front gate. 

“I think everything in the world of you, Lizzie,” 
Hank was saying. ‘‘That’s as sure as —” 

Just then he saw her father feeling of his horse’s 
feet, and the instinct of the horse-trader mingled 
with the spirit of his wooing, and he sprang to his 
feet and yelled, ‘‘That’s as sure as that bay gelding 
of mine is worth forty dollars more than them 
little gray mares of yourn both put together!” 


WOUND BY THE SUN. 


A clock is to be seen at Brussels which comes as 
near to being a perpetual-motion machine as is 
likely ever to be invented; for the sun does the 
winding. The method by which it works is 
described in the Optician. 

A shaft exposed to the solar rays causes an up 
draft of air, which sets a fanin motion. The fan 
acts upon a mechanism which raises the weight 
of the clock until it reaches the top, and then puts 
a brake on the fan till the weight has gone down a 
little, when the fan is again liberated, and proceeds 
to act as before. 

As long as the sun shines frequently enough, 
and the machinery does not wear out, the clock 
will keep going. 


TO REMIND HIM. 


Little Pete is a good boy as well asa boy of a 
great deal of originality in his *notions,” but he 
has the serious fault of being extremely forgetful. 





A radiant star will adorn the sky during August, 
and for several months to come. It is Jupiter, the 
largest and grandest planet of the solar system. 

Observers who watch his course will see that his 
size and brilliancy increase, and that he rises 
earlier every night. 
until September sixth, when he will be in opposi- 
tion with the sun, rising at sunset, reaching the 
meridian at midnight, and setting at sunrise; being 
visible through the whole night. 

Jupiter in opposition, or opposite the sun, as the 
word implies, is at his greatest distance from the 
sun, and nearest to the earth, which accounts for 
his superb appearance. 


This majestic planet is equal in volume to thirteen | 


hundred worlds like ours, and casts a shadow that 
extends fifty millions of miles in space. He is 
called a planet but is more like a sun, and probably 


He will continue to do this | 


One day, after having gone on an errand and 
forgotten what he was sent for, he exclaimed, 
| bitterly, to his sister: 
“Oh dear! T wish I was a snake!” 


| 
“You wish you were a snake?” said his sister, 


horrified. 


“Yes, and a great long one—as much as six feet | 


| long. . 

“Why, what for, Pete?” 

“So 1 could tie knots in myself to make me 
remember things!” 


THE COW KNEW. 


In this era of railways and newspapers, know- 
ledge is not,confined to cities and towns. 





“How savagely that cow looks at me,” said a 
young woman—a summer boarder—to a farmer. 
| “It’s your red parasol, ma’am,” he answered. 
| “Dear me!” said the maiden. “I knew it was a 
| little out of fashion, but I didn’t suppose a country 
| cow would notice it.’—New York Weekly. 





AUGUST 27, 1891. 





COMPANION. 


**Brown’s Household Panacea” will quickly re- 
move pain and soreness from cuts, bruises and burns. 
Also an excellent remedy for internal pain. (Adv. 


™HERWOOD’S — 











WAX BLOCK 


Cleans Fiat Irons Beautifully. Send 25 cts. 
for Sample, and get our Special Offer to the 
one who sells the most Blocks during the bal- 
ance of the year. This Block takes off all rust, 
starch, dirt, or any roughness, and waxes the iron 
with Beeswax all at the same time. Sent by mail for 
3cents. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


THE BODINE ROOFING CO., Mansfield, O. 

What varnish do carriage- 
makers use? The good ones 
use good varnish. So do some 


\of the bad ones. 


We shall be glad to send you, free, the “People’s 
Text-Book on Varnish,” from which you will be- 
come intelligent, not on varnish itself, but on var- 


nished things; know what to expect of and how to | 


eare for proper varnish on housework, piano, 
| furniture, carriage, etc.; and how to get it in buy- 
| ing these things. 
The intention is to help you avoid the losses that 
come of poor varnish, no matter who uses it. 
MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY. 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 
Head Office: Newark, N. J. 
Other Offices : Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis and Chicago. 
Factories : Newark and Chicago. 


“B & H” LAMP. 


BRIGHTEST LIGHT. 
BEST MADE, 


EASIEST CARED FOR. 
LARGEST VARIETY. 
Every Genuine Lamp Stamped 
“The B & H.” 

BUY IT. TAKE NO OTHER. 
SOLD BY 
Leading Houses Everywhere. 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO., 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 
ey ____Factorizs: Meriden, Conn. 

As distinct from figure and quality of the veneer 
itself is the manner it is cut from the log—the rotary 
cut—sliced cut—and sawed veneer being desirable in 
the order named. All veneer used in 


& The 
is sawed from the best —— logs, imported or 
foreign, depending on wood wanted, and is of hand- 
some figure. 


If not for sale by your local dealer, address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“From Andante to Allegro,” an illustrated pomehin, 
will be sent free to any one who will mention where 














A CRY IN THE NIGHT. 


Many a Home Has Heard it, and it is a 
Serious Thing. 

“Baby had the colic, and we were up all 
night.” 

That’s not an uncommon remark of some 
tired, dragged-out, sleepy parent. And the pain 
and suffering the little one went through have 
plainly drawn on iis store of health and vitality, 
leaving it fretful and sick, ready to fall a victim 
to some dread disease of summer. 

Catnip tea, anise, and all household remedies 
give only temporary relief, while medicines are 
often positively harmful and dangerous. 





| Mrs. E. D. Libby, of 18 Atlantic St., Port- 
|land, Maine, whose baby’s picture is shown 
above, happily found a means of preventing 
colic. She says, “The first two months of my 
baby's life she was badly troubled with colic, 
but then we began feeding her lactated food, 
and she has, been well ever since. She is just 
what her picture shows her to be,—a healthy, 
| happy baby.” 

From this experience of an intelligent mother, 
other mothers can learn how to keep their dar- 
lings free from pain and suffering. Thousands 
of children are now well and strong, who would ° 

| have been laid away in the cold grave had it not 
been for lactated food. While it is not a medi- 
cine,—only a pure, simple food,—yet it positively 
cures that scourge of summer, cholera infantum, 
by making the stomach and bowels healthy and 
| strong. 
| Babies living upon it have but little trouble 
| in teething, sleep well nights, crow and laugh all 
| day, and are the happiest, rosiest, sturdiest 
| youngsters that ever filled a mother’s heart with 
| proud joy. 


Lactated Food is sold by druggists, or mailed on 
receipt of price: 25 cts., 50 cts., $1.00. Interesting 
book of “Prize Babies” and handsome birthday 
card free to any mother sending baby’s name. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 
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it does. 


easily—and safely. Pearline 


and you'll think so. 





Hot Weather Necessities. 


Notice the large square package in the front rank. That’s 
where it belongs—ask any woman who has used it. 


See what 


It saves work, saves strength, saves health, time, and 
temper. It saves wear and tear, too—and that’s money. Deli- 
cate summer clothes don’t have to be rubbed and wrenched 
when they’re washed with Peardine. 


Everything is washed 
doesn’t do any more in warm 


weather than in cold, but you seem to zeed it more then. It’s 
a necessity. But it’s a luxury, as well. 


Try it in the bath, 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, “‘ this 


or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE— 


| e'\ Var is as good as” 
_F ' Pearline is never peddled, and tf your grocer sends you some- 
thing in place of Pearline, do the honest thing—send it back, 193 JAMES PYLE, New \ ork, 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. 


Reval 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Baking 
Powder 














